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‘Lhe people who need cars the most 


A message to the automobile industry from PATHFINDER 
Magazine—speaking for the smaller places in the country 


where 81 per cent of automobile dealers are located. 


If you will look at your list of sales outlets, you 
will find that from 70 to 90 per cent of your 
dealers are in towns of less than 25 thousand 
population. In town and country they serve 
some 60 per cent of the people. 


The people of these smaller communities 
are more dependent upon motor transpor- 
tation. They have no subways or street car 
lines and few of them have commuting 


service. 


During the war they were forced to use 
their cars more in daily activities and con- 
sequently wore them out faster. 


Motor cars, being used largely for busi- 
ness and transportation to work, contrib- 
ute more to restoration of the nation’s 
prosperity in these places than they do in 
the large cities. 


In small cities and towns, the automobile 
dealership and service shop is one of the 
substantial industries of the place. It gives 


employment, stimulates business, helps 


the town. 


We are conscious that buyers are standing in 
line for new cars in every section of the coun- 
try. Selling will be no problem for a long 
period to come. But it is a wonderful time to 
make new customers. Since 1941, millions of 
young men, and women too, have arrived at 
the age where they not only have the means to 
own a car but an independent voice in its selec- 
tion. And there is no better place to strengthen 
loyalties and lay the foundation for future pref- 
erence than in the small towns and cities. Peo- 


ple in small towns are loyal brand customers. 


We urge you then if you have not already 
done so to take good care of the dealers who 
supply cars to these communities. In the ag- 
gregate their business may well exceed the 
dollar volume of the big cities. And what is 
still more important, you will be strength- 
ening your own position in the most virile and 


most stable market which this country affords. 


Pathfinder - 


The national, news weekly magazine, edited and published espe- 





cially for the influential leading citizens of smaller cities and towns. 


A million circulation guaranteed by December 1, 1946 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 


This advertisement will appear, full page size, in Detroit and New York City newspapers. 
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Talking it Over 


War invariably makes changes— 
in people as well as places, One of the 
most significant aftermaths of World 
War II is the ambition of so many dis- 
charged veterans to better their lot in 
life through education. Never before 
were the advantages of learning a trade 
or profession so obvious; and this will 
be increasingly so as industry and 
science continue through the years the 
great strides they have made in the 
first half of this century. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
the reasons for.this great interest in 
self-improvement. War in itself does 
not make a man ambitious. Perhaps it 
is that war gives men time to think, 
time they were denied in the ordinary 
course of earning a living in civilian 
life. G.I. Joe, sweating it out for hours 
and even days at a time in a lonely 
foxhole, had plenty of time to think— 
about himself, his family, his past, and 
his future. Undoubtedly, he made the 
silent resolve that his future would be 
better economically than his past, and 
with a vision made crystal clear by the 
constant imminence of death, he could 
see that his future, and that of his 
family, would be inevitably linked with 
the degree of specialized training with 
which he armed himself. 

No one can deny that. For the world 
and the process of making a living grow 
increasingly complex, and with it the 
importance of specialized education. 
Once, a man was a self-sufficient unit. 
He could grow his own food, weave his 
own clothes, build his own home. He 
was a little world all to himself. But 
those days are gone. He must buy the 
necessities of life from someone else, 
and pay for them with his own prod- 
ucts. And what are those products? A 
man has only two things to sell in the 
market place—brain and brawn. When 
he has only brawn to sell, he is in com- 
petition with hundreds of millions of 
others throughout the world, even the 
submerged millions of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, who have only. brawn to 
sell. Where there is such wide com- 
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petition, there is invariably low price. 
Which is why unskilled labor brings the 
lowest price in the market place. 

But when a man equips himself 
with knowledge in a specific field, he 
not only removes himself from the un- 
skilled competition, but he also is able 
to offer society something that is more 
productive and profitable than the mere 
exercise of muscle. He is able to earn 
more because his specialized skill and 
knowledge can earn more for others. 

The eagerness with which our vet- 
erans are seeking education has created 
a critical situation in our educational 
institutions. Emergency _ measures 
adopted by colleges and other institu- 
tions have not been sufficient to meet 
the problem, which is further compli- 
cated by the fact that almost one third 
of the veterans applying for their edu- 
cational rights are married, which in 
turn necessitates a new type ef living 
quarters, 

However, a veteran need not con- 
fine his pursuit of knowledge to a cam- 
pus; there are many splendid educa- 
tional institutions whose work is car- 
ried on entirely by mail. A veteran 
truly anxious to better himself can re- 
main in his home town, work at his 
regular job, and pursue his studies in 
his leisure time. These “correspondence 
courses” have long since passed the ex- 
perimental stage; thousands of men 
and women are today enjoying better 
jobs and higher incomes through the 
specialized training they obtained 
through correspondence studies, Some 
of these institutions have thousands of 
students; their faculties are recognized 
for their competence. Their courses of 
study embrace practically every trade, 
profession, science and art. 

Yes, education is today a highly 
marketable factor, and every veteran 
should take full advantage of his G.I. 
rights to obtain it, whether by at- 
tendance at college, or through one of 
the reputable correspondence schools 
that bring the classroom right into the 
student’s home. 


Sincerely, 


Arnal runfattccarr. 


Publisher 


Why suffer the torture of muscle 
soreness! Take the tested way 
to quick relief — just pat on 
Sloan's Liniment, pat out mus- 
cular aches and pains. No slow, 
painful rubbing, no trouble at 
all. You can feel this wonderful 
“heat treatment’’ go to work 
instantly — stimulating, relaxing, 
easing that nagging pain. Your 
simple way to solid comfort. 


Pcie 


FOR QUICK 
RELIEF FROM 


* Tired Muscles 
° Stiff Joints 

* Strains 

* Sprains 

¢ Bruises 


SLOAN'S 
LINIMENT 
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Ourselves 





In the Doghouse: Two pages of 


“Sugar” (No Dog’s Life, PATHFINDER, 
Mar. 13) are most sickening. I like dogs, 
and Sugar is a good-looking specimen, but 
the abuse of this helpless creature through 
an unnatural diet and regimen ought to be 
a case for the SPCA. But worse than the 
cruelty to the dog is the perversion of the 
mother instinct in her “Mama.” 
Harold T. Reese, Williamston, Mich. 


. « « PATHFINDER would do society a 
service if it sacrificed. two pages every 
issue for trivia . . . showing the-Andrews’ 
“Baby,” the dog Sugar. This would aid in 
illuminating the necessity for sanity and 
justify psychiatric endeavor. 

E. A. Weber, Waterford, Wis. 


. - . I am truly surprised that you 
would take up two whole pages of PATH- 
FINDER with pictures of one “nut” and one 
“mutt.” 


H. R. Markos, Jefferson, Texas 


... Are there women that really love 
dogs better than children? ... 
Mrs. Louis Bledson, Mangham, La. 


. ». To think anyone would . . . buy 

a seal coat for a dog while babies cry for 

milk, ... I am sure up in arms when I 

see my 13-year-old son walking four miles, 

pitching manure to pay for a haircut.... 
Gracia B. Fountain, Mason, Mich. 


Supply and Demand: I wish to take 
issue with Frank G. Wilson’s statement 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 6) that the law of sup- 
ply and demand is as extinct as the dodo 
since the inception of monopolies and 
powerful labor unions. The law of supply 
and demand always has and always will 
prevail. The monopolies and labor unions 
only disrupt the law for a season but do 
not void it. 


J. W. Overman, Greenville, Jil. 


Prison Bars: I was dumbfounded when 
I read your article “Dungeon” (PaTH- 
FINDER, Mar. 13). I'd think the solitary 
confinement cells would show mental de- 
pravity of the person or persons who in- 
vented them. There should be some clean- 
ing up of prisons and cleaning out of offi- 
cials who use such things in our U.S. 

Mrs. S. V. Brown, Kensington, Ohio 


Speedy Wallace: Your reporter tells 
us that Secretary Wallace walks 3.7 miles 
in 35 minutes each morning (PATHFINDER, 
Mar. 6). That is walking a mile in 9.4 
minutes. If my memory serves me well, 
the mile runners run a mile in a little more 
than 4 minutes on a favorable course. So 
the Secretary walks almost half as fast as 
the professional runners run! A _ race- 
horse clips off the mile at about a 2:40 
pace. The Secretary walks about one- 
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fourth as fast as the thoroughbreds race. 
Jesse H. Eilar, New Castle, Ind. 


. . « I'd like to see Henry Wallace 
walking at the rate of 6.342 miles per hour 
in downtown Washington. Did he run all 
red lights? 

Mrs. Obie Ogle, /ndianapolis, Ind. 


Narrow: I am amazed how few of the 
writers in your letters column take any- 
thing like a broad view of the great issues 
of life. One man wants to stop production 
of babies and increase production of pigs; 
another thinks the whole problem rests 
with spending in the Administration; an- 
other thinks a solid union among farmers 
would be detrimental; and on and on they 
go. They remind me of a tennis player 
who would insist on playing over only one 
inch of the net. There are yards more of 
net but he sees and insists there is only 
one inch over which the game can be 
played. 

Turner Holt, Dennison, Ohio 


Skeptical: Mr. Alcon (PATHFINDER, 
Mar. 13) thinks if we elect men of in- 
tegrity to Congress they will solve our 
country’s ills) Hmmmm—where is such 
an animal? If they have no “selfitis” 
when they first get into Congress, they 
soon succumb to the disease. 

Charles P. Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


. . - How in the world can we elect 
500 men of integrity and not politicians 
to the Congress when they will vote them- 
selves enough extra money to buy their 
jobs? 
W. A. Brigman, Blenheim, S.C. 


Jimmy Stewart: Must tell you why 
Jimmy Stewart declined to be Democratic 
candidate for governor of Pennsylvania. 
In a special piece in the Johnstown Tribune 
Jimmy’s father said he declined the Demo- 
crat’s inquisition because he is a “staunch 
Republican.” 

Wilbert A. Boerstler, Johnstown, Pa. 


The Facts: The appointment of so- 
called labor-industry Fact-Finding Com- 
mittees by Washington seems to have be- 
come a chronic disorder and the commit- 
tees’ payroll records their most permanent 
results. Is Washington so lacking in Con- 
stitutional Americanism that it has not 
discovered the whole is the work of un- 
American masterminds seeking to weaken 
and overthrow our industries? 

Arthur W. Hoe, West Medway, Mass. 


Long Ago: Answering a reader in 
Allendale N 7 (PATHFINDER, Mar. 6): It 
is falsely thought by such writers that 
attacks on girls and women increase in 
proportion to the less clothes worn. Sta- 
tistics do not indicate such to be true. 
Fifty years ago, when women were so 
fully clothed—wearing on the beaches ac- 
tually more than their street attire—there 
was the same large number of criminal 
attacks. Only the yellow press did not 
play up such attacks in the same sensa- 
tional manner as in our generation. 

(Name withheld), Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ISN'T BLUFFING in its new stand toward Russia. State 
insist that the Soviet accept collective security through the UNO and 
quit trying to gain security at the expense of smaller nations. 


HEAT'S ON dissident Democrats in the House who've joined with Republicans to 
oppose Administration's domestic program and a lot of them are going 


underground (see Things to Come, p. 8). 


Dept. 


is going to 


BIGGEST HEADACHE in coal situation for Administration leaders is fact that 
John L. Lewis is determined to get his men more than CIO got for auto, 
steel workers, etc. If he's successful that'll just start a new cycle 


NATIONAL 


of wage demands. 


CAMPAIGN to convince people that working on a farm can be a good 
It's designed to help 


thing is being blueprinted at Agriculture Dept. 
solve the farm labor problen. 


DO-NOTHING ATTITUDE by Administration toward charges that Soviet sympathizers 
in Government are doing same type of spying uncovered in Canada has 
irked several Congressmen and they're going to try to do something 


BYRNES REPLACEMENT TALK isn't all talk despite denials. 


LIVING COST INCREASE, 





about it (see Why? p. 7). 





Need for stronger man 


to head State Dept. is recognized,-and Gen. Marshall is the most 


mentioned successor. 


averaging around 10% over present levels within a year, 


is going to be final result of new flexible pricing policy OPA is 
being forced to adopt to meet changing conditions. 


TOP STATE DEPT. SECRET is captured official German transcript of Molotov— 





Ribbentrop 1941 negotiations. It proves that Stalin's expansionist 


policy dates back at least to 1941, and that he was willing to go 
along with the Nazis if they would guarantee him territory he wanted 


in the Middle East. 


TIGHTENING OF SECURITY by Army, Navy has been quietly ordered. 
given wartime "top secret," "secret," etc., classification and troop 
movements in and out of country are again restricted information. 


TENTATIVE PLANS already are being laid by officials for closing up OPA, OES 
by mid-1947. Rent and any other remaining controls would be ad-— 





ministered by other agencies. 


Documents are 


WASHINGTON NEWSPAPERMEN are wondering if Truman is developing his predecessor's 
antipathy to columnists in view of his recent crack about "columnists 


he read but never believed." 


SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS TO RUSSIA aimed at reaching the people over heads of their 
masters is ace-in—-the-hole the State Dept.'s information division is 
counting on to get Congressional approval of its appropriation. 

HOUSE WILL SQUELCH Senate efforts to get joint committees appointed to study 
Presidential succession and the U.S. military situation. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICIANS have checked the figures, 


will shortly report that 


industry has done a crackerjack job of reconverting despite labor 


troubles, other problems. 


COMPROMISE on how much steel production Germany will be permitted has been 
million tons, 


TO GET 


worked out by U.S. officials. Russia wanted 3.5 
Britain, 7.5. U.S. got agreement on 5.8. 


ARGENTINE FOOD for starving world, U.S. has agreed to provide trucks if 





they’ re used only for hauling from inland points. 


would be oouipets ieee with i piey: business. 
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New Cars 


With strikes settled, auto industry 
plans to make current models all 
next year, turn out 8,000,000 


So you want a new car? 

This year, unless you're lucky or got 
your order in early, the chances are 7 to 
1 that you won’t get one. 

The auto industry figures the pent-up 
demand for new cars at 15 million but it 
also figures it won't be able to turn out 
many more than 2 million in the balance 
of this year. 

So far, since VJ-Day, only about 
200,000 cars have been produced. Some 
600,000 have been “lost” because of labor 
troubles and materials shortages. Current 
production is at the rate of about 25,000 
a week but with General Motors back and 
everything going well (if it does) the rate 
should be close to 500,000°a month by late 
summer, 

And in order to produce some 6 mil- 
lion cars in 1947 most of the industry is 
going to forego producing 1947 models 
(Ford has already announced it will maké 
no ’47s). The reason for this is that a 
switch to a new model means a six-week 
shutdown while the plants “tool up.” Com- 
ing at the usual time (in August) this 
would stop production just when it was 
beginning to hit its stride. (Shortages of 
foundry items, textiles for upholstery and 
some parts will have to be cleared up be- 
fore production can get going.) 

There are also two other reasons. 


Manufacturers are losing money on cur- 
rent models and they can’t at present 
afford to spend the necessary millions for 
new tools and dies, and 1947 tools and 
dies already have been held up for months 
by labor troubles. 

Soft Selling. But even full produc- 





tion of the current model won’t start to 
meet a demand that’s expected to extend 
through 1949 or 1950. Some optimists 
think it may be 1952 before a salesman 
has to step out of the showroom to sell a 
car because, even after the demand from 
people who have no car is met, there’ll be 
a huge replacement demand. 

And the fact that prices, at first, will 
be a little higher isn’t expected to dent 
the demand. Prices are now about 4% 
over 1942 and are expected to go up an- 
other $2 to $65 unless OPA forces dealers 
to absorb more than the 24% already 
ordered. Reason for the higher prices of 
course (they'll come down when workers 
reach pre-war efficiency and mass produc- 
tion really begins) is increased wage costs 
—18 to 184¢-an-hour throughout the 
industry. 


Did Anybody Win? 


The labor troubles that have crippled 
the auto industry are temporarily over, 
the industry fervently hopes. (Biggest 
current threat: A coal strike which would 
halt steel production. ) 

Ford, Chrysler and nearly all the 
smaller manufacturers settled with the 
United Auto Workers without strikes (for 
ah average increase of around 18¢ an 
hour). Now the 113-day General Motors 
strike was settled, and 56 plants in which 
employes had voted to return to work 
were reopened. Local disputes, meanwhile, 
delayed opening of 19 GM plants. 

The question of who won the GM 
strike probably will be argued endlessly. 
The union set out by demanding a 30% 
increase to raise peacetime pay to war- 
time-overtime levels. It also demanded 
that the company meet the raise without 
increasing prices, said that if the company 
would open its books and show it couldn’t 
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International, Acme 





BIG THREE. Henry Ford II, Chrysler's K. T. Keller and GM's Charles E. Wilson (I. to r.) could 
now look forward to giving their customers cors. (SEE: New Cars) 
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COMING OFF. 


1946 models were beginning 
to roll. (SEE: New Cars) 


pay the increase the union would scale 
down its demands. 

Fly in the Ointment. Quickly, the 
“look-at-the-books” issue became the criti- 
cal one. President Truman appointed a 
fact-finding board in an effort to settle 
the strike (which began Nov. 21), au- 
thorized it to look into the “ability to pay” 
question. GM promptly said it wasn’t a 
question of ability to pay but of encroach- 
ment by the union on management’s func- 
tions. So GM refused to continue to 
participate in fact-finding, went home with 
its books, which it won’t even show to 
stockholders, still closed. 

GM took the position that all the 
figures UAW could glean from looking at 
the books were matters of public record 
already. The jssue faded. 

The fact-finders then turned to gov- 
ernment data on GM’s earnings, came up 
with a recommendation that the union be 
granted a 19}¢-an-hour increase. This the 
union agreed to accept, but the corpora- 
tion refused to pay it. 

It was not, until Federal Mediator 
James F. Dewey got UAW President R. J. 
Thomas and GM President Charles E. 
Wilson to the conference table that the 
ill-tempered negotiations toned down, 
made progress, ended with company agree- 
ment to pay 184¢ more an hour. 

Compromise. The union lost a little 
on the wage issue, won a dues checkoff, 
equal pay for women, more liberal vaca- 
tion pay, higher overtime for some jobs. 
The company won on the “closed books” 
question, failed to get a company security 
clause, but maintained an open shop. 

But everybody lost. It’s estimated 
the strike cost the industry generally $1 
billion, GM alone more than $600 million, 
its workers around $130 million. The 
wages, profits, products that weren’t made 
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during the strike can never be recovered. 

The new GM contract runs for two 
years but there’s a provision permitting 
reopening of wage negotiations after a 
year, so the same thing could happen again 
next winter. 


A Solution 


Cheered though the country may be 
by the settlement of several major strikes, 
industrialists in general believe that cur- 
rent adjustments have not settled any- 
thing permanently. 

And this view was reflected during 
the week by Robert R. Wason, president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, who said failure of the Wagner act 
and resultant strikes indicate the need for 
a long-term labor policy “in the interests 
of all the people instead of the interests 
of CIO.” 

Wason suggested a five-point program 
for this policy. It reads like this: 

|. Activities of labor organizations 
should be limited and supervised and their 
responsibilities properly defined to assure 
equality of status before the law for labor 
and management. 

Equity requires that both parties to 
labor agreements be equally answerable 
as entities in judicial proceedings for con- 
duct in violation of contracts or legal re- 
quirements. 

2. During the last few years efforts 
frequently have been made to extend the 
area of legalized collective bargaining into 
fields that are the proper functions of 
management. These functions must be 
preserved if American business is to con- 
tinue efficient and progressive. 

Management, therefore, urgently rec- 
ommends that the term “employe” in the 
Wagner act be clearly defined, either by 
the National Labor Relations Board or by 
Congress, to ‘exclude all persons holding 
full-time managerial and supervisory posi- 
tions. The Wagner act, discriminating 
against industry, discriminates against ev- 
ery customer that industry serves and 
against every investor that makes indus- 
try’s jobs possible. 

3. Pending determination of repre- 
sentation questions by appropriate Federal 
or stafe agencies, there should be no 
strikes, boycotts or other interference with 
operations by employes or labor organiza- 
tions; and no lockouts or unfair labor 
practices, as defined by law, by employers. 

4. Following these determinations by 
State or Federal agencies, both the em- 
ployer and the certified collective bargain- 
ing representative should be protected in 
the negotiation and orderly administration 
of a labor agreement against interference 
by any other person or organization. Such 
interference should be made an unfair 
labor practice. 

5. The labor organizations should 
voluntarily develop, publish and file with 
the NLRB definite procedures under which 
jurisdictional disputes could be finally re- 
solved, without interfering with produc- 
tion, without requiring violation of exist- 
ing collective agreements and without 
unduly increasing costs. 

Failing development of such a volun- 
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tary plan, procedures incorporating these 
standards should be established by legis- 
lation, 


Why? 


Rep. Dondero (R.-Mich.) wants to 
know why. The powerful House Rules 
Committee, which usually has its way, has 
authorized a resolution calling for inves- 
tigation of the way the Dept. of Justice 
handled the FBI’s case against six people 
charged with removing secret documents 
from government agencies and making 
them available to the magazine Amerasia. 
However, the House hasn’t had a chance 
to act because the resolution hasn’t 
reached the floor. 

Dondero thinks, in view of the recent 
Soviet spy case in Canada, that the Amer- 
asia case ought to be looked into again 
and an investigation made of why, of the 
six defendants, only two (Phillip Jaffe and 
Emanuel S. Larsen) were fined arid the 
others freed. 

“This suspiciously lenient action,” 
says Dondero, “was taken despite an im- 
mense amount of evidence that Amerasia 
was a front for Russia. So alarmed was 
the Rules Committee when it had a chance 
to review this evidence .... that it ordered 
the investigation resolution. ... But some- 
thing is holding it up. . . . I shall ask the 
Administration House leaders just exactly 
who, what and why.” 


Redskin Revolt 


John G. Evans, superintendent of the 
Pueblo Indian Agency in Arizona and New 
Mexico, has a revolution on his hands. 
Basically, it’s the old story: How to keep 
’em down. on the farm (or reservation) 
after they’ve seen “Paree” (Berlin or 
Tokyo). 

Young Pueblo Indians who saw new 
horizons and learned about life outside 
the village while serving in uniform are 
demanding, among other things: Full citi- 
zenship, the right to vote and buy liquor 





International 


WORKER. Robert R. Wason (1), NAM head 

who used fo labor in Harry S$. McKinnon's Ash- 

tabula, Ohio, foundry, had some ideas about 
labor. (SEE: A Solution) 


or—as one redskin G.I. put it—‘even 
open a bar on the reservation.” Evans 
said: “They’ve been violently exposed to 
newer disciplines, wider horizons and in- 
timate world contacts.” 

Opposition comes from old tribal 
rulers who stick to forms of Government 
unchanged since before the Spanish Con- 
quistadores. They point out that the New 
Mexico constitution prohibits voting by 
“Indians not taxed.” Their logic: “Vote, 
be taxed; taxes high, can’t pay; lose land; 
got nothing.” The young men point out 
in turn that Indians are, in fact, paying 
many taxes including a 2% state sales tax, 
auto license tax, etc. 

But the deepest-rooted trouble is the 
rebellion of the returning veterans against 
implicit obedience to decisions of the eld- 
ers, which has constituted Pueblo govern- 
ment as/long as anybody can remember. 
Evans fears that this in turn may lead in 
Pueblo, as it has in other tribes, to a 
decline in native culture which, once lost, 
can never be revived. 


Small Business’ Plight 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee knows now how OPA cripples 
small industrialists—the job-makers who 
conduct 250,000 manufacturing enterprises 
employing 1,000 or fewer workers. 

Its information came by way of a 
poll conducted by Opinion Research Cor- 
poration, which showed that because of 
price ceilings: 

34% have had to delay new models. 

44% have had to stop marketing cer- 
tain products. 

51% have had to curtail production 
of certain lines. 

40% will be forced to curtail or elim- 
inate products. 

In addition: 

36% of this 40% say they will have 
to shut down their plants unless they get 
price relief. 

57% say they are losing money on 
some items they make. 

39% say that if the OPA were ended 
tomorrow their output would increase. 

43% say that in such event they 
would hire more workers immediately. 

The survey was placed before the 
committee by J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil 
Company president, who joined petroleum 
industry leaders in advocating that the 
Price Control act be ended by June 30. 

OPA propagandists, according to Mr. 
Pew, have attempted to confuse the issue 
by putting forth “a specious argument 
that price increases cause inflation; that 
inflation helps none but hurts everyone; 
that OPA keeps prices down and thus is 
the only barrier standing between the 
country and a devastating inflation.” 

Actually, he added, OPA stands be- 
tween the people and the goods and serv- 
ices they need, and “price increases no 
more cause inflation than wet streets 
cause rain.” 

“Tt is an absolute falsehood to say that 
the OPA prevents inflation,” he testified. 
“Inflation came first by law when the 
gold was taken out of the dollar and we 
embarked on the s9¢ dollar, making de- 
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flation 69% inevitable. Then more infla- 
tion came as the debt grew as the bonds 
were tied to the currency under our ridic- 
ulous system of managed currency. So 
now we have in effect some $325 billion 
worth of greenbacks in circulation with 
nothing back of them except confidence 
in a Government in which nobody has any 
confidence. The rise in the stock market 
is a clear indication of the fear in the 
hearts of the people. Stocks have not 
gone up 45%. Money has gone down 45% 
in a few months. For the first time, people 
have rushed to the stock market through 
fear, rather than through optimism, and 
this is just the beginning.” 

Inflation, he added, springs also from 
expansion in purchasing power that is 
not matched by a comparable expansion 
in production of real consumer goods 
and services. 

Pew added: 

“The best, and I believe the only 
ways to halt this inflationary trend are to 
balance the Federal budget at the earliest 
possible date and to stimulate production 
of goods. This last can best be done by 
removing OPA controls from business... . 
The lifeblood of industry is abundant pro- 
duction and nothing would suit industry 
better than a peacetime level of produc- 
tion equal to that achieved in war.” 

Walter S. Hallanan, president of 
Plymouth Oil Co. and chairman of a spe- 
cial committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute, predicted that continuation of 
OPA controls would mean a return to 
wartime grades of gasoline and sharp ldss 
of oil production. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil Company 
(Ind.), declared removal of price controls 
will not mean run-away prices. He pointed 
to a surplus refining capacity of 21 million 
gallons of petroleum daily as insurance 





against any such inflation of prices. 

Going Up? Meanwhile, the public 
wondered whether the Government had 
not already embarked on a policy of 
“moderate inflation.” Ceiling price in- 
creases of $2 to $65 each were expected 
momentarily for new cars. OPA Chief 
Porter, visiting Chicago, admitted that 
higher prices will follow soon in other in- 
dustrial lines. A small increase has been 
declared in the price of low and moderate- 
cost clothing. To some this added up to 
higher costs all along the living line. 

Porter did his best to be reassuring. 
“We think.” he said, “we can hold ‘rent, 
food, clothing and the basic cost of living 
at or near present levels.” 


Things to Come 


At the traditional Democratic Jack- 
son Day dinner in Washington there was 
only surface sweetness and light. A dozen 
of the southern Democrats who’ve teamed 
with the Republicans to oppose the Ad- 
ministration’s domestic program flatly 
boycotted the dinner. 

Had they been there, they would 
have heard themselves urged to come back 
into the fold by President Truman: “All 
our members in the Congress must co- 
operate wholeheartedly and help carry 
out our party program.” 

Hearing this, Jack Steele, covering 
the dinner for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, wrote: “His speech was a revealing 
admission that the Democratic split in 
Congress, with the party’s conservatives 
joining with the Republicans to stymie 
the Administration’s postwar domestic 
program, had reached the point where the 
Democratic high command fears it will 
cost the party control of Congress next 
fall and perhaps of the Government in 


1948.” ' 


. International 

SAME KIDS. George and Michael Roman, 4-year-old Chicago twins, had such beautiful curly 

hair their mother dressed them as girls, (1) kept it up until their last birthday, then decided to 
let boys be boys (r). 





Administration concern over the wid- 
ening breach within its own party was em- 
phasized by reports from Capitol Hill that 
the coalition to clip the OPA’s wings had 
gone underground because Democratic 
members were hearing from boss Robert 
E. Hannegan. And boss Hannegan him- 
self announced a series of informal get- 
togethers in the interest of party harmony. 
Goal was to encourage more intimate ac- 
quaintanceship between Democrats in Con- 
gress and Administration policymakers, 
with the idea of developing a sense of 
camaraderie and party responsibility. 

A pointed and controversial sugges- 
tion which caused a storm of its own came 
from Commerce Secretary Wallace who 
contended that any member of Congress, 
Republican or Democrat, who refused to 
follow party leadership on major issues, 
should be read out of his party. It brought 
sharp retorts from both sides. 

Cause of Activity.: All of this added 
up to reaction to formation of a bi-par- 
tisan bloc of Congressmen opposed to 
present OPA policies with the announced 
aim of trimming that agency’s sails. Opin- 
ions ranged all across the field, to predic- 
tions that it might open the way to a far- 
reaching and fundamental realignment of 
political organizations. 

Some commentators, taking as a 
premise that the Democratic party itself, 
especially for the last 12 years, has been 
a “coalition” of many groups with widely 
divergent opinions, argued that coalition 
of conservative thinkers in both parties 
was a tendency which might lead to new 
party labels with more meaning. 

Coalitions, as ‘such, are not new. 
American political history is studded with 
them, beginning with the break-up of the 
original Republican party, united in the 
“Era of Good Feeling” under President 
Monroe, into Jackson-Calhoun and Adams- 
Clay factions which in 1828 put Jackson 
in the White House and crystallized into 
the Democratic and Whig parties which 
occupied the political stage until the eve 
of the Civil War. 

Classic example of more modern days 
was the bi-partison revolt against Speaker 
Joe Cannon in 1910, who through a com- 
bination of powers held virtual veto power 
over any legislation or procedure he per- 
sonally didn’t like. Resentment against 
his policies developed until a group of Re- 
publican insurgents led by the late George 
Norris joined hands with Democrats to 
strip him of many of his prerogatives. He 
was removed as ex-officio chairman of the 
rules committee, membership of the com- 
mittee was doubled, and the committee 
was made elective instead of appointive. 
At the ensuing election Democrats won 
control of the House. 

The Progressives. Again in 1925, a 
group of 27 progressives led by Henry 
Allen Cooper of Wisconsin and John Nel- 
son, a LaFollette lieutenant, joined to help 
block the election of Nicholas Longworth 
as speaker until Longworth agreed to lib- 
eralize the rules under which the House 
could force discharge of legislation bot- 
tled up in committees. 

A strong bi-partisan bloc waged and 
won a hard fight in 1932 to block incor- 
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poration of a federal sales tax in the rev- 
enue act of that year. Rep. La Guardia 
told the House “bi-partisan opposition to 
the sales tax provision was made neces- 
sary by the bi-partisan advocacy of that 
infamous provision.” 

Such movements often were short- 
lived, others had long-range effects. Fre- 
quently they presaged an overturn in con- 
trol of Congress. From the anti-Cannon 
movement of t1g1o the insurgents in- 
creased in influence, soon came to be 
called Progressives, which culminated in 
the La Follette third party. 

Power Indicated. In any event, the 
influence of the current organization, made 
up of between 170 and 175 members, com- 
pared with much smaller factions in the 
past, is certain to be powerful, no matter 
how transient. Its demonstrated strength, 
though varied on different issues, is suffi- 
cient to be a balance of power and its 
goals are fairly well established. Major 
points are a balanced budget through elim- 
ination of government subsidies and reduc- 
tion in non-essential appropriations; mod- 
ification of OPA and other government 
economic controls,- including minimum 
wage legislation; and enactment of legis- 
lation imposing more controls on organized 
labor. 


Washington 


Parade 


Best Seller 


A best seller, published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office last week, went 
into its sixth edition without benefit of 
advertising. 

One previous edition alone sold more 
than a million copies. 

The work is a 56-page, paper-bound 
collection of 278 questions and answers 
compiled by Rep. Patman (D.-Tex.) en- 
titled Our American Government. What 








Wide World 


AUTHOR, Rep. Patman's book was in its sixth 
edition. (SEE: Best Seller) 
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Previews 


RAW SILK from Japan is reaching U.S., will hit a 10,000- 
bale-a-month rate soon, but it will go into 
‘luxury goods, dresses, not into stockings. 


NEW ENGLAND LABOR GROUPS are urging preparedness on 


Congress. 


They want to keep shipyards, 


war-born industries in their area going. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS BOOM is coming. 
convenience, 








emphasis on style, 


Note the increasing 
comfort in the 


merchandising programs of major companies. 
SOUVENIR WAR PLANES for any city that wants one are 


available from War Assets Corp. 


Price: $350. 


REGULAR REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATION isn't too happy about 
return of La Follette's Progressives to GOP 


fold, 


fearing an attempt to grab leadership. 


COMIC BOOKS will continue to be best-sellers, surveys 
indicate, but latecomers and second raters will 


be squeezed out. 


OKLAHOMA'S GOV. KERR finishes his term this year, is 
looking for a Federal job to keep him alive 
politically until his 1948 race for GOP Sen. 


Moore's seat. 





Is It? How Does It Function? It answers 
almost any question which might occur to 
a student of Government, ranging from 
such complex subjects as how a bill is 
passed to “Is there a bar in the Capitol?” 
(The answer to the last question is ““No.’”’) 

The booklet, published as a House 
Document, sells for 1o¢. It had its begin- 
ning in a short collection of questions and 
answers inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord in 1940. The collection was subse- 
quently enlarged and published as a docu- 
ment, with periodic revisions. 

Patman, in a foreword, acknowledges 
the “valuable help” of W. C. Gilbert of the 
Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service and of Speaker Rayburn. 


Federal Art 


The National Gallery of Art, U.S. 
Government’s first big venture into the 
field of pure culture, was five years old last 
week. Its officers could claim with pride 
that the first atom bomb to hit Washing- 
ton would (if accurately aimed) destroy 
not only a handful of legislators and bu- 
reaucrats, but 800 of the world’s most 
valuable paintings, hung from the walls of 
what is probably the most opulent and 
certainly the best-attended gallery in 
existence. 

The National Gallery was started in 
1937 with the gift of 126 paintings, 26 
pieces of sculpture and a $5 million en- 
dowment from Andrew W. Mellon, finan- 
cier and former Treasury Secretary. 

None of its officers will guess at the 
value of the present collection but you 
can draw your own conclusions from these 
two facts: (1) When only 62 of the paint- 
ings and 12 sculptures were shipped for 
storage during the war to a secret cache 
in Biltmore, N.C., their value was esti- 
mated at more than $100 million. (2) 
When Mellon purchased one of the paint- 
ings (the Alba Madonna of Raphael) from 


the Russian government, he paid $1 mil- 
lion for it and considered it a bargain. 
Since the gallery opened its doors to 
the public in March 1941, more than 9 
million art lovers have visited it. Its rec- 
ord day was a hot wartime summer Sun- 
day, when 27,000 people came and went. 
Preservation. It was not just by 
chance that the biggest crowd came on a 
hot day, for the big, windowless, pink 
marble building (cost: $15 million) con- 
tains one of the world’s most expensive 
and efficient air-conditioning plants, de- 
signed not to cool the visitors, but to pre- 
serve the paintings. This pays off, espe- 
cially in the case of 13th and 14th cen- 
tury Italian masterpieces, which are 


painted on wood and expand or contract 
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SHOWPLACE. Rotunda of the National Gol- 
lery. (SEE: Federal Art) 
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when the temperature changes. The wood 
does, that is, but the paint doesn’t. So in 
old-fashioned, non-air-conditioned Euro- 
pean galleries these paintings are, in the 
words of Chief Curator John Walker, 
“deteriorating rapidly.” In 40 or 50 years, 
he estimates cheerfully, the National Gal- 
lery may have the only ones left. 

Early Italian masterpieces, incident- 
ally, are not only rare and costly, but are 
small enough in some cases so you could 
tuck one under your coat and bolt for the 
door. In the National Gallery, however, 
you probably wouldn’t reach it. Its 100 
guards are not only omnipresent and 
armed but have regular pistol practice 
sessions in a shooting gallery in a se- 
cluded corner of the building. 

There are two more things worth 
mentioning about the National Gallery. 
One is that in the managerial offices in the 
rear, one executive has what looks sus- 
piciously like a Varga-girl drawing hung 
next to his desk, The other is the fact 
that male visitors to the gallery almost 
inevitably remove their hats, as if they 
were entering church. Nobody knows why. 


Secrets for Sale 


The cream of Germany’s secret indus- 
trial war inventions are now for sale in 
the Commerce Department, some as cheap 
as 10¢ apiece. 

The Department circulates a cata- 
log of descriptions of the inventions and 
processes available to some 2,000 subscrib- 
ers, including businessmen, research or- 
ganizations and scientists. 

If a subscriber sees a process he is 
interested in he sends a check to the Com- 
merce Dept. and they mail him the in- 
formation, which may be a photostat, mi- 
crofilm or mimeograph sheets and may 
range in length anywhere from one to sev- 
eral hundred pages, 

Biggest and most expensive item 
offered so far is a photostat copy of 324 
research reports on the giant I. G. Far- 
benindustrie based on surveys made by the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Branch. 
It sells for $77. Typical of others: A 
method of making lightweight insulating 
material, “Iporka” ($1); a synthetic mica 
process (1o¢); a process for manufactur- 
ing synthetic butter, “pleasant but slightly 
waxy” to the taste (so¢). 

Quick Work. The TIIB, along with 
experts from Army, Navy and other agen- 
cies, went into Germany in the wake of 
Allied armies, gathered data on German 
manufacturing methods before the Ger- 
mans had a chance to destroy them. De- 
spite utmost speed they had to fish up 
some German data from the bottoms of 
rivers, lakes and mines. In one case, a 
TIIB man reported, Germans threw secret 
documents down a well, then threw liquid 
oxygen in to destroy the papers. However, 
TIIB got there in time, microfilmed the 
papers at the bottom of the well. , 

So far the Commerce Dept. has 
been able to catalog some 2,000 reports, 
has 14,000 more coming up (they also in- 
clude some American war processes now 
being released by the Government). The 
job is being done so fast that Commerce 
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KANSANS. Gen. Eisenhower was honored by fellow-Kansans in Washington at “Abilene Town" 
dinner. Here he greets Sen. Capper (R.-Kan.), arriving in horsedrawn carriage, while Sen. 
Reed (R.-Kan.) looks on. 


won’t promise (1) that any of the proc- 
esses will work, or (2) that any particular 
one may not have been patented already. 


$-I-G-N-S of the Times 


No matter what the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers thinks about the 
OPA, it long has had a secret envy of the 
charts the price agency uses when testify- 
ing before Congressional committees. 

The chart idea, of course, stems from 
former OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles’ days in a New York advertising 
agency where such things as prettily- 
colored posters and graphs reduce compli- 
cated subjects to schoolboy simplicity. 

Bowles surprised Capitol Hill in his 
early days as price boss by making his 
Congressional testimony so clear—through 
using the elaborate charts—that there was 
no difficulty understanding him. 

After one particularly difficult hear- 
ing, Congressmen actually congratulated 
him, said his presentation was the best 
they’d ever seen on Capitol Hill. Even 
OPA opponents admitted admiration. 

So, when NAM president Robert 
Wason decided to blast OPA at a recent 
House hearing he had the whole speech 
printed in six-inch letters on 112 cards, 
each three feet wide by four feet high. 


The Starving Democrats 


Some of the hungriest men in Wash- 
ington were the Democrats (and others) 
who paid $100 a plate to eat with Presi- 
dent Truman at the Jackson Day dinner. 
To help demonstrate how hard it is for 
Europeans to live on 1,400 calories a day 
(some get less), Truman and Party Chair- 
man Hannegan decided to give the diners 
just half that amount—7oo calories. 

The menu: Clear soup, 75 calories; 
chicken, 200 calories; potatoes, 100; peas, 
100; salad, 40, celery, olives, etc. 25; 
fruit cup, 100; cookies, 60; coffee (no 
sugar or cream), o. 

Cost per calory: Approximately 14¢. 


Americana 


Seven Eyes 


They still talk about “Cape” Willing- 
ham down in west Texas. “Cape’s” chief 
claims to fame, according to legend, were 
his notorious “benders” and his supply of 
glass eyes. 

When “Cape” was on a toot and sus- 
pected his good eye was getting red, he’d 
pop in a new glass eye of matching hue. 
Friends said he had seven such, varying 
from light pink to deep red, for just these 
emergencies. 

“Cape’s” grandson, H. W. Walker of 
E] Paso, tried to spike the rumors. He 
maintained ‘‘Cape” had no glass eye at all 
—in either socket or pocket. 

But in western Texas the story goes 
on: “Cape” had seven glass eyes.... 


Shrine of Judaism 


Rhode Island was “a lively experi- 
ment” in religious freedom, decreed 
founder Roger Williams. 

That’s why 15 Spanish-Portuguese 
Jewish families left Holland for Newport, 
R.I., in 1658. Others followed. But they 
didn’t feel too safe in their new haven, be- 
cause they built a secret escape passage 
from the synagogue they dedicated in 
1763. (Such tunnels were the custom in 
the temples of Europe’s persecuted Jews.) 

Now Touro Synagogue—oldest Jew- 
ish temple in the U.S.—is designated a na- 
tional historic site by Interior Depart- 
ment. Interior will help care for it, but 
Jeshuat Israel Congregation—which once 
included soldiers and patriots like Aaron 
Lopez, who gave his fortune to the Revo- 
lution—will continue to use it. 

Colonial. After the Revolution, its 
congregation diminished until it closed 
from 1818 to 1883. It hasn’t changed 
much since Peter Harrison, architect of 
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OLDEST SYNAGOGUE. Rabbi Jules Lipshutz and friend read Washington's letter of 1790 displayed in Touro Temple. (SEE: Shrine of Judaism) 


Christ Church, Cambridge, designed it 
along fine Colonial lines tempered by Jew- 
ish law. It stands at an angle to Touro 
st., so that its Ark—where lie four scrolls 
placed there in 1769—can face east. In- 
side 12 tree-trunk columns represent thé 
w2 tribes of Israel. Under a table in the 
reading room is what’s left of the old 
“escape route’”—a trap-door and chute to 
the cellar, from which a tunnel led long 
ago to the next street. Now the tunnel 
entrance is blocked tight. 

One of Touro’s proud possessions is 
a letter from Gen. Washington, written 
after a visit in 1790: 

“. . . All possess alike liberty of con- 
science and immunities of citizenship. It 
is now no more that tolerance is spoken 
of, as if it was by the indulgence of one 
class of people that another enjoyed exer- 
cise of their inherent natural rights... .” 


“By Jingo” 

Jingo, says Webster’s Dictionary, 
originally was “a call used by conjurers 
when producing something.” 

But in U.S. and British politics, jingo 
means anybody who wants an aggressive 
military policy. Opponents screamed 
“jingo” at expansionists who shouted for 
the U.S. to annex Canada*and Mexico. 
And whenever Uncle Sam threw his weight 
around the Caribbean, people yelled “jin- 
goism.” 

History Repeats. There'll be no cry 
of “jingo” when the mighty U.S.S. Mis- 
souri steams for the Dardanelles this 
month bearing the late Turkish ambas- 
sador’s body home. But—with Russia 
breathing down Turkey’s neck these days 
—this show of naval strength is rem- 
iniscent of 1877, when the word jingo rose 
to popularity. 

The “Jingoes.” Russia was warring 
on Turkey then, seeking control of the 
Dardanelles. It was Disraeli, British Prime 
Minister, who sent a squadron to the 
Turkish coast as a muttered threat. 

Back of Disraeli were the “jingoes,” 
a group which got its name from a chant 
of the day: 
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We don’t want to fight, but by jingo! 
if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 
man and got the money, too. 


Apple Blossom Time 


Long before blossoms sprinkle pink 
and white across the mountains and down 
the valleys east of the Alleghenies, Win- 
chester, Va., is neck-deep in preparation 
for its Apple Blossom Festival. In a sense, 
the Festival is the birthday celebration of 
an apple—the York Imperial, big business 
in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Nobody knows just when this apple 
sported from the kind generally grown in 
Pennsylvania. But one spring day around 
1820 a Mr. Johnson, near York, noticed 
small boys yelping over red apples dug 
from leaves under ope of his trees. 
“Hmmm,” said Mr. Johnson, 

Before 1830 Jonathan Jessop, a nurs- 
eryman thereabouts, was raising these 
long-lasting Johnson’s Fine Winters. When 
a horticulturist called them The Imperials 
of Keepers about 1850, they became York 
Imperials—and began to spread outside 





Moore-McCormack Lines 


QUEEN OF THE MAY. (SEE: Blossom Time) 


Pennsylvania to West Virginia, Maryland, 
Virginia. 

First Since War. That’s why this 
spring these states again back Winchester, 
Apple Capital of the East, in her roth 
two-day festival (May 2-3) when blos- 
soms on Frederick county’s 700,000 apple 
trees reach their peak. This extravaganza 
will be first in five years and more than 
the usual pack of visitors is expected, 

Queen Shenandoah XIX’s coronation, 
a pageant by 1,500 high school students, 
a firemen’s torchlight parade and the 
Princess’ Ball are first-day festivities. 
Events next day are the Grand Feature 
Parade with four miles of floats and march- 
ing organizations and the Queen’s Ball. 

Greyhound buses, a daily train and 
U.S. Highway No 11 will take you to 
Winchester. The rest of historic Shen- 
andoah Valley, Luray caverns and the 
scenic Skyline Drive atop the crest of the 
Blue Ridge mountains are within easy 
driving distance. 


Atomic Uncle 


For 125 years now Uncle Sam has 
looked out from newspapers and billboards 
with a stern and knowing eye. 

He hasn’t changed much in that time: 
Chin-whiskers still jut from an earnest 
face; grizzled locks straggle below a tall 
hat; old-time straps hold trousers snug to 
his boots in the fashion of the day in 
which he was “born.” 

Since 1852. Just when this particular 
Uncle Sam popped into our national life 
is a puzzler. Some say he was patterned 
after Elbert Anderson, the Troy, N.Y.., 
customs agent who started this nickname 
business in 1812 (PATHFINDER, Oct. 31). 
But most authorities point a finger at 
Frank Bellew and his cartoon in the New 
York Lantern of Mar. 13, 1852, when he 
sketched the U.S. Government as a lanky 
old guy in high hat, long-tail coat, but no 
goatee. 

Thomas Nast, the famous political 
cartoonist, set the pattern for our present 
Uncle Sam in the 1860s, they say—starred 
vest and all. And it was sad-faced Abe 
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STREAMLINED. Even a cartoonist must keep 
on his toes. (SEE: Atomic Uncle) 


Lincoln who inspired him in his work. 

Now from the West Coast comes a 
complaint: Uncle Sam is old-fashioned. 
Uncle Sam isn’t streamlined, says the East 
Glendale (Cal.) War Wives Club. For 
this Atomic Age they want an up-to-the- 
minute figurehead and they suggest a com- 
posite: 

From Statesman Edward Stettinius— 
a fine thatch of hair. From Author Booth 
Tarkington—an intelligent forehead; from 
Funnyman Joe E, Brown, understanding 
peepers; from Connie Mack, a humorous 
nose; from Presidential Advisor Bernard 
Baruch, a go-getting chin; and from Gen. 
Eisenhower, that famous grin, 


Four Bobtail Lions 


The Baltimore night was dark and 
stormy when swaying Finhegan left the 
grog shop. Suddenly he came upon the 
huge yawning stone lions at Calvert St. 
bridge. “Arrah,” said Finnegan, “So ye'll 
growl at me, ye dirty British beasts.” And 
with that, the enraged Eighth Ward Irish- 
man hacked off the lions’ tails with his 
shillelagh “for the glory of Ireland and 
to free her from the British yoke.” 

This was the story_retold when a 
Baltimore, Md., newspaper answered the 
query: “How is it the stone lions on Cal- 
vert St. bridge have bronze tails?” 

Begorra. Finnegan’s foray was de- 
scribed by Thomas H. Mullikin who had 
lived in the bridge neighborhood 76 years, 
Old newspaper accounts indicated Finne- 
gan’s attack was on a dark December night 
in 1883. 

“As I recall it,” said Mullikin, “Fin- 
negan was arrested but the politics in the 
old Eighth Ward was rather strong in 
those days and Councilman Johnny Doyle 
got him off.” 

In August of 1884 the City re-tailed 
the lions, at $110 a tail. 

And that’s why the four stone lions 
guarding Calvert St. bridge have bronze 
tails. P 
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Science 


White Ants, Red Antics 


“Our Communist friends,” Winston 
Churchill told a Columbia university audi- 
ence last week, “should study . . . the 
white ant. That will show them not only 
... their past but will give them a very 
fair indication of their future.” 

This baffled reporters and left other 
people to draw their own conclusions. 
Entomologists tried to help: 

“White ants” is another name for 
termites, explains Dr. T. E. Snyder, au- 
thor of Our Enemy, the Termite. They 
are really no kin to ants, might better be 
called “social cockroaches.” 

Parable. Termite history probably 
began 20 million years ago when a male 
and a female met and spawned—under- 
ground. (Colonies still start thus, and the 
two parents are absolute monarchs. ) 

Their descendants multiplied, built 
giant (25 ft.) fortress-hills in the tropics. 
Some of them learned to eat their way 
through tree trunks and wood beams, 
causing sound-looking lumber to collapse 
into dust. 

(Against them, the wary house-owner 
arms himself with an ice-pick, probes like 
the Dies Committee into suspicious, hol- 
low-sounding boards. Or he uses FBI 
methods, tries to trap them between their 
underground burrows and his woodwork.) 

Tricky. A termite colony teems with 
thousands of brownish-white, 4- to 3-inch- 
long workers and soldiers. Some have 
powerful jaws, big flat heads to block tun- 
nels against enemies. Others spout goo on 
insect adversaries, tangling them in 
gummy confusion, 

In each termite-nation the two par- 
ent-rulers have eyes. The other thousands, 
conditioned by ages of lightless isolation— 
are all blind. 


Nightmares 


Grim fear, born of atoms, hovered 
over Washington last week. It chose vic- 
tims, injected into each brain a private 
nightmare. The victims strained, sweated, 
lashed out at each other. 

In one nightmare of what may come 
to pass, a peace-happy U.S. lets its Army- 





Navy strength wane, lulled by its atom- 
bomb monopoly. 

Even that security dwindles as atom- 
scientists quit Army service, return to 
college laboratories, publish new discov- 
eries for all the world to read. But from 
abroad come no exchange-secrets. Foreign 
rulers dig hard and quietly for deadlier 
atomic weapons. 

Hobbled. U.S. Army men watch 
helplessly, unable to get first crack even 
at U.S. discoveries. A five-man civilian 
atomic commission shuts them out, threat- 
ens to cut off their bomb-uranium supply 
if they protest against exclusion. The 
nightmare darkens. 

Shaken by this vision, War Secretary 
Patterson and Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) 
fought last week for the latter’s amend- 
ment to the atomic commission plan. It 
would seat Army men at commission 
meetings, allow them to appeal to the 
President to hush-up possible war-secrets. 

Bitter also is the nightmare which 
drove Maj. Gen. Groves, Army A-bomb 
chief, to talk of treason among Manhattan 
project scientists. He sees the Army 
stripped of the future’s mightiest weapon, 
devoid of prestige, begrudged upkeep 
funds. 

Brass Menace. A different dread 
haunted Sen. McMahon (D.-Conn.) and 
the atomic scientists who want unfettered 
civilian control. In their grim dream, re- 
peated “appeals” from Army guardians of 
the civilian atom-commission have driven 
a weary President to stock it with stooges 
who will yield to the “brass hats.” 

The atom’s vast power for good is being 
plowed under, its war-use built up. Other 
nations follow the U.S. cue. International 
control collapses. An atom-arms race be- 
gins—the nightmare darkens. 

Safety? For defense on that day 
McMahon warned Americans they must 
look to scientists, engineers and indus- 
try—not the War Department. Added a 
Manhattan project lab chief: “The Army 
contributed nothing to the atomic bomb. 
I can’t think of a single person in the 
Army who can even assemble an atomic 
bomb, much less design one.” 

“Emperor Groves” and his “gestapo,” 
he said, wouldn’t know a scientific secret 
if they saw one. More of their blunder- 
ing and heckling, promised a colleague, 
will drive U.S. scientists to seek freedom 
of research in foreign laboratories. 

Contagion. Wisps of nightmare 
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BUZZBOAT. Flora Tomadelli shows model of 

jet-liner her inventor-father thinks can be built 

for $60 million to ferry 10,000 passengers to 
Europe overnight. 


spread, stirred up public meetings in 
Washington, New York, San Francisco— 
all fear-tinctured, anti-Army. Also brass- 
wary were unofficial spokesmen for indus- 
try, fearful of Army tendencies to “sit 
on” data of possible industrial value. 

All nightmares had the same dread 
overtone—fear of an atomic war, with 
city populations wiped out, flesh-eating 
radioactive gases hunting the  shock- 
stricken survivors. 

Against the nightmares some hope 
grew. A top U.S. experts’ group reported 
international inspection was entirely prac- 
tical. To use their findings, the UNO 
atomic committee prepared to meet in 
New York. To show U.S. sincerity, Presi- 
dent Truman chose as U.S. delegate a 
top statesman—Bernard M. Baruch. 


Plotting the Not-Yet 


On graph-sheets, store-owners chart 
profits. Nurses chart temperatures. But 
Dr. Hornell Hart, Duke university soci- 
ologist, charts humanity’s future. 

Keys to his system are two “curves” 
which crop up when statisticians plot even 
such unlike developments as _ race-horse 
speed records, census changes, world-wide 
use of postage stamps, spread of empires 
and average life-spans. 

Hart calls the curves the “logistic” 
(shaped like a drawn-out “S” falling for- 
ward) and the “log-log” (a flat-starting, 
swift-rising acceleration-line ). 

The ever-present factor which makes 
most progress follow these curves, thinks 
Hart, is Man’s constant desire to do cer- 
tain things faster, easier. 

Status. In some developments prog- 
ress. seems nearly over (race-horse rec- 
ords, for instance). In some we are just 
hitting our stride: Life-expectancy in 1950 
should be nearly 90 years, flying speeds 
should hit 1,000 m.p.h. 

Atomic energy (slightly ahead of 
schedule, according to Hart) should be 
100 times as dangerous in 10 years as it is 
now. But also scheduled to rise are real 
wages, social security, health. 

If his curves are right, the sociologist 
says, nations have reached the end of their 
separate growth. Almost upon us is One 
World. But, he cautions, the weapon- 
efficiency curve makes it quite possible 
that unity may be through conquest. His 
charts say if and when, but not how. 
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\¢ heel balance is important. 


As your car speeds along your wheels revolve, 
and the centrifugal force from this spinning 
increases with the speed of the wheels 


that’s easy to understand, isn't it? 


Now this centrifugal force or “pull- , 

away’ should be equal in all directions. Q) 
If your car’s wheel-assembly (including 5 * 
tires and tubes) is out of balance, the wheels 
will “shimmy,” as it is called, and this “‘shimmy’”’ 


causes uneven tire wear and other TROUBLES! 


€+-2, Have your wheels checked regularly. 


A S 

“Jp, If they are out of balance, have them 
—— ’ 

corrected as soon as possible. When you buy new 
tires enjoy the security and riding comfort that 


come when you — 
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The World 


Tense 


UNO Council, meeting for first time 
on U.S. soil, faces grave issues, 
reveals Charter deficiencies 


Following nervous eleventh-hour un- 
certainties, including dramatic Russian as- 
surance that Soviet troops really would 
be withdrawn from Iran, the Security 
Council of UNO opened its sessions in 
New York as scheduled. Meetings were 
in the Bronx, in the hastily converted 
gymnasium of Hunter College. . 

The gymnasium was reshaped and 
furnished for its present purpose in exact- 
ly three weeks of whirlwind reconstruc- 
tion. For a time it looked as though the 
twenty-four hour working day forced on 
the contractor would be unnecessary. Less 
than a week before the opening date 
(March 25), Andrei Gromyko, Russian 
Ambassador to Washington, asked post- 
ponement of the Council meeting to 
April ro. 

The protest of the Iranian Govern- 
ment over Russian aggression, he said, was 
“unexpected.” The Soviet ‘would need 
more time to prepare its case. 

Overruled. Since the Iranian issue 
has been on the Council agenda since its 
first meeting in January, this hedge re- 
ceived little support. It was interpreted 
as a bid for time to permit ousting of the 
present Government of Iran through Rus- 
sian pressure, substitution of a Tudeh 
(left-wing) stooge regime which would 
withdraw complaint. No other delegate 
supported Gromyko’s effort. 

Concentration on procedural matters 
opened the meeting with deceptive calm. 
Beneath the surface, tension over Soviet 
aggression threatened disruption for the 
infant Council, composed of China, 
France, Russia, United Kingdom, United 
States as permanent members; Australia, 
Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, Netherlands and 
Poland as temporary members elected by 
the London meeting of the Assembly in 
January (see PATHFINDER, Jan. 20). 

Franco's Shadow. Scarcely second 
to the Iranian dispute as political TNT 


was the French request, supported by 
Russia, that Gen. Franco’s Spanish Gov- 
ernment be declared a menace to world 
peace. British and American opposition, 
however, doomed this maneuver to failure. 
No friends to Franco, the English-speak- 
ing governments made clear he could not 
at the moment fairly be called an inter- 
national threat. 

At London, Russja had matched criti- 
cism of Soviet aggression in Iran with 
charges that Britain, in Greece and In- 
donesia, was just as bad. In New York, 
similar tactics were employed. Each con- 
scious of its ability to block action with 
the veto power, the recent Allies played 
for position, emphasizing rather than re- 
moving international jealousies. 

Meaning. Less than a year after 
its drafting, the grave deficiencies of the 
San Francisco Charter, over-sold to a war- 
weary world, were becoming obvious. The 
United Nations had never seemed more 
disunited than in this first full-dress meet- 
ing of their representatives on American 
soil. . 

Effect. But the gloomy opening itself 
forced extra effort to maintain the jerry- 
built UNO structure. In Moscow Stalin 
announced appointment, as Deputy For- 
eign Minister, of Maxim Litvinoff, strong 
advocate of international co-operation and 
foe of Russian isolationism. “I attribute 
great significance,” said Stalin in a spe- 
cial interview, “to the United Nations 
Organization.” 

In the Bronx, statesmen of the eleven 
Council members labored to devise face- 
saving formulas for seemingly irreconcila- 
ble issues. Sentiment for Charter revision, 
to make UNO more of an instrument of 
world government, less an acrimonious de- 
bating society, gained ground. 

With a sigh of relief the Council 
heard announcement that Russia and Swit- 
zerland have resumed diplomatic relations, 
after a 22-year break. The move brought 
promise that Switzerland, seat of the old 
League of Nations, pioneer of interna- 
tional co-operation, might be the first 
neutral in the last war to be admitted to 
UNO membership. 





Envoy Extraordinary 


A month before her 20th birthday 
Princess Elizabeth of England made her 
first trip abroad without an older member 
of the royal family. A cruiser took her to 
Belfast, North Ireland. There she chris- 
tened the huge new airplane carrier Eagle, 
then went inland for a glittering round of 
welcomes and ceremonies. 

Her trip followed a St. Patrick’s Day 
broadcast beamed at America by Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera of Eire. He 
called British control of the six counties 
of North Ireland “mutilation of our coun- 
try.” 

Remembrances. De Valera had 
claimed: “The unity of our country is as 
dear to every thinking Irishman as the uni- 
ty of the U.S. was to Abraham Lincoln.... 
Partition was forced on us by an alien 
Parliament . . . for British political con- 
siderations. . . . It constitutes an offense 
that cannot be forgotten by Irishmen.” 

But that wasn’t the view of the Prot- 
estant North Irishmen who cheered Eliza- 
beth in Belfast. To many of these heredi- 
tary Orangemen the British Crown seemed 
the sole protection against engulfment by 
the Catholic South. Strengthening their 
loyalty was Elizabeth’s mission. 

For the first time she was playing the 
role for which she’d been educated from 
birth—the role she’d keep playing, hence- 
forth, as long as she lived—envoy extraor- 
dinary of British imperial policy. 


Murk in Moscow 


One of the few spots in the world 
where Russia’s aggressive foreign policy 
wasn’t mentioned last week was the Su- 
preme Soviet. In session in Moscow, the 
Supreme Soviet was, theoretically, Rus- 
sia’s highest governing body under the 
USSR constitution. 

Stalin had passed the word down 
through the Communist party: The Su- 
preme Soviet delegates from all parts of 
the USSR were to lay off foreign affairs. 
They laid off. Fhey were told to discuss 
internal economics. They did. 

Five-Year Plan. This discussion, how- 
ever, had a powerful long-term bearing on 
international affairs. Stalin had decreed 
that Russia be strong—to show the Capi- 
talistic outside world that Communism 
could work—and to fight that world if 


UNO SECURITY COUNCIL PROCEDURE TO HANDLE IRANIAN ISSUE 
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MEMBERS (INCLUDING EACH 
OF BIG 5) VOTE YES.., 


@) piscussioN OF CASE 
ORDERED BY VOTE OF 
ANY 7 OF THE 11 
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REDS IN AND OUT. Veteran Soviet diplomat Maxim Litvinoff (1) was made Deputy Minister 
in Moscow shake-up. Nicolai M. Shvernik (c) succeeded Mikhail Kalinin (r) as President of the 
USSR. (SEE: Murk in Moscow) 


use of force was considered necessary. 

The advance figures were impressive. 
By 1950, N. A. Voznesensky, chairman of 
the Planning Commission, told the Su- 
preme Soviet, the USSR will have made 
up all war losses and forged ahead of pre- 
war records. Yearly output of heavy in- 
dustry would then be double 1940; auto- 
mobile production triple or quadruple; 
food up 17% “each year indefinitely.” 
Even culture and education were to be ex- 
panded on the same scale as industry. “By 
1950,” Voznesensky boasted, “nearly two 
million students will have graduatgd from 
higher technical schools while kindergar- 
tens will care for more than two million.” 

“By comparison,” he sneered: “Amer- 
ican production has fallen off two-thirds 
since the war and unemployment is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds.” 

New Red Faces. Before the Supreme 
Soviet met, the real issues—including, pre- 
sumably, foreign affairs—were threshed 
out in a secret meeting of the Polit- 
bureau, highest organ of the Communist 
party. From this get-together came orders 
to the Supreme Soviet—plus a shake-up in 
the Red governmental facade. 

An oldtimer among Soviet bigshots, 
Mikhail Kalinin, white-bearded 71-year- 
old “grandfather of the Russian revolu- 
tion” and friend of Lenin, retired from his 
figurehead position as President of the 
USSR. His successor was another old 
Communist, former Vice President Nikolai 
M. Shvernik, known as an expert on trade 
unions, commerce and finance. 

Less advertised but more important 
was the promotion of Stalin’s friend, Lau- 
renti Beria, former secret police chief, to 
full membership in the Politbureau. Beria, 
who enjoyed Stalin’s confidence as a fel- 
low-native of Georgia, had been men- 
tioned as a possible heir to the dictator- 
ship. Rumors of Stalin’s ill health had 
subsided, but retired U.S. Ambassador W. 
Averill Harriman, one of the last Ameri- 
cans to see the dictator at close range, was 
reported to have said “he looked as bad as 
Roosevelt at Yalta.” 

Contrast. The world watched what it 
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could see of such political maneuvers for 
hints on Soviet foreign policy. Stalin was 
said to favor compromise with the West- 
ern Allies—as opposed to Molotov and 
Vishinsky who were believed to head the 
“young spark plugs.” Before Harriman’s 
appointment as Ambassador to Britain 
last week, he told a secret session of the 
House Rules Committee Russia was bluff- 
ing and didn’t really want war. This 
seemed confirmed by Moscow announce- 
ments of troop withdrawals from Iran 
and Manchuria, and by the appointment 
of western-minded Maxim Litvinoff as 
Deputy Foreign Minister (see Tense). 

But all this was guesswork. Nobody 
outside the USSR could really fathom the 
censored silence of Moscow’s semi-Ori- 
ental palace politics. The contrast between 
Russian and democratic systems of gov- 
ernments was emphasized in Montreal, by 
Igor Gouzenko, Soviet Embassy code clerk, 
who had spilled the beans that started the 
atom bomb spy investigation. 

According to Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King, Gouzenko had said: “After not- 
ing the difference between life in Russia 
and in Canada—especially the free Cana- 


dian elections—I decided I could best 
serve the people of both countries by 
exposing the Communist plot.” 


Food Front 


By last week, ex-President Herbert 
Hoover was in Europe to see what could 
be done about worldwide famine. 

No one thought the scourge actually 
could be headed off but quick action would 
do much to alleviate the acute hunger 
stalking the world in the wake of crop 
losses, lack of food reserves and dim pros- 
pects for a full 1946 European harvest. 

Needs. The primary requirement was 
to get as much food abroad as soon as 
possible. War-time tests on conscientious 
objectors had shown the kind of food 
made little difference so long as it would 
increase the caloric intake of some 500 
million starvation-threatened bodies. 

In Paris, Hoover tersely summed up 
the need for speed in a review of the 
French situation. ‘France must have more 
than a million tons of wheat and a large 
supply of fats in the next four months, 
he said, “to maintain present rations of 
bread and fats until the next harvest.” 

Rationing? In Atlantic City, retir- 
ing UNRRA Chief Herbert Lehman, for- 
mer New York governor whose job was 
passed on to former New York Mayor 
La Guardia, called for a return of war- 
time rationing to speed food abroad. 

But rationing was out as far as other 
U.S. officials were concerned. Hoover, 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson and OPA 
agreed it would take too long to get it 
started again. In a talk at Independence, 
Mo., Anderson suggested the quickest 
way to insure adequate food for overseas 
use would be to follow President Truman’s 
conservation suggestions (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 20). 

Meanwhile from Hamburg to Cal- 
cutta there was hunger. At Atlantic City, 
Dr. Girja Shanker Bajpai, Indian repre- 
sentative to UNRRA, complained that 
“India ranks among the lowest of the un- 
derprivileged,” and warned: “The Angel 
of Death is fluttering its wings within 
hearing of 125 million people.” But the 
same wings were fluttering in many other 
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WHO BUT HOOVER? America’s world food surveyor is greeted in Paris by U. S$. Ambassador 
Jefferson Coffery (r). (SEE: Food Front) 
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This young girl will 
probably live to be 


100 — bg 


Not because she’s Bulgarian; but because (be- 
ing Bulgarian) she is sure to make Yogurt an 
important part of her daily diet. 


Authentic statistics show that, in the Balkans, 
1500 people out of every million live to be 100. 
In Central and Western Europe only 9 in a mil- 
lion reach this great age. In our own America 
the figure is still smaller. 


What's the secret? Metchnikoff, great Russian 
biologist, attributed this longevity to the use of 


Years of research convinced him that this cul- 
tured milk-food (eaten regularly and adequately) 
introduces into the gastro-intestinal tract cer- 
tain“ friendly” lactic acid organisms. These coun- 
teract the putrefactive process in the intestines 
and thus retard the break-down of vital organs 
which inevitably spells premature old age. 


It is now possible to secure a Yogurt Culture 
that is genuine and fool-proof; that is potent and 
stable; and that will enable you to make Gen- 
uine Bulgarian Yogurt in your own home. This 
Culture is prepared by our own technicians 
working under the direction of the world-famous 
Rosell Bacteriological Institute at the Trappist 
Monastery in Canada. Just add the Culture to 
ordinary milk and follow our ABC directions. 


Leading health-food stores are now being 
stocked with this Genuine Bulgarian Yogurt 
Culture; but if your dealer is not yet supplied, 
mail the quick-action coupon below. 


. 
—— = nme a 


' Home of Rosell Dairy Institute of Canada—where 
_ our Yogurt Culture was developed and perfected. 


a 





(em ee ne eae mes ene ee eee 
INTERNATIONAL YOGURT COMPANY (Dept. P) 
143 North La Cienega Blvd, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

I am attaching 8 1.80. Send me postpaid, direct 
from the laboratory, enough Culture to make a full 
month’s supply of Yogurt. 
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WHERE THE MIDDLE EAST’S MISFITS MAY MAKE TROUBLE. (SEE: Kurds & Red Way) 


parts of the world. In Hamburg, gaunt 
Germans rioted because their rations had 
been cut. Only Angel of Relief could still 
that flutter. 


Kurds & Red Way 


Distracted little Iran’s desperate ef- 
forts to stem the southward surge of So- 
viet empire were hamstrung by a made-in- 
Moscow rebellion. Red-instigated Kurd- 
ish tribesmen had revolted and attacked 
Iranian army units near the Iraq border. 

Oil-rich Iraq and Dardanelles-hug- 
ging Turkey shivered at this show of So- 
viet divide-and-conquer technique. They, 
like Iran, had big Kurdish minorities. 
Their turn might come next. 

Turkey also feared trouble from her 
Armenian citizens in Kars and Ardahan 
provinces, bordering the Soviet Armenian 
Republic east of the Black Sea. By play- 
ing up to the Armenians inside the USSR, 
giving them cultural autonomy and a 
measure of self-government within the 
Soviet framework, Moscow had paved the 
way for propaganda appeals to Armenians 
in Turkey. 

While Kars, Ardahan and the Arme- 
nians remained important weapons in the 
Soviet arsenal, the Kurdish revolt in Iran 
pointed to another weapon—potent not 
only against Turkey, Iran, and Iraq, but 


had been the misfits of the Middle East. 
Though their mountain country was “cap- 
tured” by empire after empire, the Kurds 
were never really subdued. They stayed 
primitive brigands, cultivating just enough 
crops to get by, preferably plundering the 
crops of softer lowland neighbors. In the 
Middle Ages the Kurds went Moham- 
medan, adopting the features of that re- 
ligion which happened to fit their way of 
life. Kurdish women never bothered to 
veil their faces. Kurdish men continued to 
shave gheir heads, wear bristling mous- 
taches and belts full of long knives. 
Blood feuds and tribal warfare were 
the main business of Kurdish life from 
Biblical times to the 2oth century. But 
Moscow shrewdly played on Kurdish Mo- 
hammedanism to win the support of Kurd- 
ish arms. Red planes carried Kurdish 
chieftans to Baku on_the Caspian Sea in 
Soviet Azerbaijan. There Abdul Rahman 
Ibn Zainullah, a descendant of Moham- 
med, ruled over a Soviet-sponsored church. 
Islam & Empires. This church dove- 
tailed with plans for a “Kurdistan Soviet 
Republic.” Its “president,” Kadi Moham- 
med, broadcast over the Russian-controlled 
radio at Tabriz an appeal to all Kurds for 
“unity and independence.” Beyond the 
territory where the Kurds could raise hob 
—the Middle Eastern oil fields, the Dar- 
danelles, the strategic Persian Gulf—lay 


throughout the Middle East and Far East. the Moslems in Africa, India, Chinese 
The 8 million Kurds in Azerbaijan, Iraq, _ provinces like Sinkiang. 
Syria and Turkey were in a position to Throughout this territory, Britain 


make a lot of trouble for the British. 
The Kurds. In London, the Turkish 
Ambassador chirped: “We have no Kurd- 
ish problem ... our Kurdish population 
has come to regard itself as Turkish...” 
But that was stating an optimistic hope 
rather than a fact. If Turkey had assimi- 
lated the Kurds she would have succeeded 
where some of history’s greatest conquer- 
ors—the Biblical Assyrians, the Persians 
under Darius and Xerxes, the Macedo- 
nians under Alexander the Great and the 
Mongol hordes of the Kahns—had failed. 
For more than 3,000 years the Kurds 


had long used Mohammedanism for pur- 
poses of empire. Now Russia was playing 
the game in reverse. Thus the Kurdish 
rebellion in Iran was a likely pattern for 
Red penetration on a much wider front. 


Good-Bye Churchill 


Winston Churchill was homeward 
bound aboard the liner Queen Mary. 

Behind him in America he left a 
welter of controversy about his proposal— 
first made in his famous speech at Fulton, 
Mo.—that America team more closely 
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with Britain in world affairs, Communists 
shouting: “We want peace! Churchill 
wants war!” had picketed his New York 
hotel. They were just the most extreme 
and loud-mouthed of the opposition he’d 
stirred in America. He’d been widely ac- 
cused of trying to wreck the United Na- 
tions Organization by substituting an 
Anglo-Saxon military alliance. 

Other Side. Churchill~has replied 
that he still believed in UNO and hadn’t 
proposed any military alliance—only 
closer “fraternal association.” 

Meanwhile the Truman Administra- 
tion, which had seemed to indorse Church- 
ill’s Fulton pronouncement in advance, 
backed away from the aftermath. Tru- 
man had reportedly discussed the speech 
with Churchill in the White House before 
the two rode to Fulton together. But when 
the bricks began to fly, Truman denied 
having seen the speech before Churchill 
spoke it. 

Home Thoughts. Britain was far 
less excited about the proposal than Amer- 
ica. With characteristic both-feet-on-the- 
ground attention to the practical problems 
of the present, a majority of the British 
people were more interested in the Ira- 
nian issue than the long-term British-Rus- 
sian-American outlook. 

On the Iranian issue Britain obvi- 
ously had America’s 100% support. To 
most Britons that was enough. As for 
Churchill’s political future at home—if 
any—his American adventure had had 
little effect. He was still out, and obvi- 
ously destined to stay out for a length of 
time which, at his age, might perhaps be 
as well as forever. Britain hadn’t forgotten 

. wasn’t ungrateful... but had turned 
in a new direction, 

What this direction was, Parliament 
illustrated last week with a National 
Health Service Bill. It will give every 
man, woman and child in England com- 
plete medical and hospital service from 
the cradle to the grave at government ex- 
pense, and provide that all hospitals be 
run by the Ministry of Health. 





International 


ON HER OWN. Princess Elizabeth. (SEE: En- 
voy Extraordinary) 
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THE LADIES KNOW WHAIS WHAT 
ASK THEM ABOUT YOUR HAIR 


LADIES SPURN 

wild, unruly hair. This man found combing 
his hair with water simply didn’t keep it 
in place. Kreml is famous to keep stubborn 
hair neatly in place all day long! 


LADIES LAUGH 


at a man who plasters his hair down with 
grease. How out-dated and silly he looks! 
Kreml] keeps hair looking so handsome — so 
lustrous yet so masculine. 





LADIES RECOIL 


from a man whose shoulders are littered 
with dandruff flakes. Kreml promptly re- 
lieves itching of dry scalp — it removes 
loose dandruff. 


LADIES LOVE 


to see a man whose hair always looks so 
well groomed. Kreml does a fine job of 
modern, handsome hair grooming. See 
if “she” doesn’t vote “yes” for Kreml- 
groomed hair. 

e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp 
—for better-groomed hair! 





KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking ——- 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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The Family 


Up and Up 


The wage-earner finds that the hand 
is quicker than statistics in digging 
into his purse 


Somewhere along the road of rising 
living costs the wage-earner stops to look 
for the holes in his pocket. The money 
has been draining out faster than official 
statistics say it should. What he must 
spend to keep his family in necessities— 
compared with what he spent one, three 
or five years ago—is often way out of line 
with cost increases reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Reasons for this are not hard to find 
after a glimpse behind facts and figures 
used in making up the Bureau’s monthly 
cost-of-living index. This index is arrived 
at by averaging retail prices of commodi- 
ties and services required by families in 
the lower income brackets in 34 large 
cities. It is based on lists of essentials 
made up in 1935-39 and periodically re- 
vised to reflect changes in buying habits 
or styles. 

When the war came government regu- 
lations and material shortages greatly com- 
plicated the job of making accurate re- 
visions. Many everyday items disappeared 
entirely. Where no substitutes took their 
place the items were simply dropped from 
the lists, as in the case of automobiles, 
electric irons, washing machines. 

She Knows. But substitutes, particu- 
larly in the clothing and housefurnishing 
lines, became the order of the day. The 
Bureau’s field agents scurried from city to 
city and from store to store, checking up 
on the constantly changing market. Often 
they found low-quality goods taking the 
place of high quality. 

Where the cost remained about the 
same, no change was reflected in the index, 


PRICE SHOPPING. Keeping cost-of-living index up-to-date means constant price 
sampling. Here a field agent examines a man's shirt, compares it with price 
charged at last check-up. 


as when rayon hose replaced silk and 
nylon. Yet the little woman know that, 
regardless of charts and statistics, her out- 
put for hose—and for dozens of other 
clothing items—went up as wearing qual- 
ity went down. 

Men’s shorts, on the other hand, 
show on the index at a price increase of 
150% since the war broke out in Europe 
in 1939. In this case the standard item 
had disappeared entirely and been re- 
placed by a higher-cost garment. Thus 
the full increase is reflected in this com- 
modity. Averaged out, all clothing shows 
a jump of 50%. 

Other living expenses have risen in 
the index as follows: Food 51%; fuel, 
electriaity and ice 13%; housefurnish- 
ings 48%; rent 4%; miscellaneous 25%. 
These average out to a 32% cost-of-living 
rise for the country as a whole. 

Question Mark. CIO and AFL 
have consistently questioned this figure. 
In surveys of their own they came out 
nearly 20% higher—around 50%—by tak- 
ing in factors ignored in the cost-of-living 
index. In their calculations, for instance, 
rents have gone up 15%. The Bureau, 
they claim, in arriving at its low figure, of 
4%, ignored changes in locale and living 
habits imposed on a good part of the pop- 
ulation. 

They point to the thousands of fam- 
ilies, uprooted by war and reconversion, 
who have had to move into higher-rent 
areas or into new dwellings with high price 
ceilings. They note that rooming house 
quarters have been omitted from the in- 
dex, that in conducting its pricing survey 
only in large cities the Bureau has by- 
passed areas in which living costs have 
risen most. 

“Hidden Costs." All along the line, 
labor organizations claim, there have been 
numerous “hidden costs” not reflected in 


the index. Added to those above are: 
Greater volume of restaurant eating at 
the expense of the family budget; effect on 
the consumer’s pocketbook of widespread 
black market operations. 

These charges the Bureau admits, 
with reservations. They say there’s no 
way for their field staff adequately to 
check hidden black market dealings. Sell- 
ing openly above ceiling price is another 
thing, however. Investigators are on the 
alert for illegal as well as for legal price 
rises, and, incidentally, they are honor- 
bound not to reveal their findings to the 
OPA. 

Hard Facts. It all boils down to 
this. The cost-of-living index is really a 
reflection only of price changes on specific 
items classified as “essentials.” The Bu- 
reau doesn’t pretend that it covers in- 
creases in consumer spending due to a 
change in mode or place of living, and to 
make this clear recently rechristened it 
“Consumer’s Price Index.” 

It would be hard to argue with the 
man, accustomed to pay $30 a month rent, 
that there’s no increase in his cost of liv- 
ing when the housing shortage drives him 
into quarters with a ceiling of $60, how- 
ever legal that ceiling may be; or that his 
food bill remains the same when he’s 
been forced to switch to restaurant eating 
because his new apartment has no kitchen 
in it. 

But as far as the index is concerned, 
there'll be no change until the renting 
agent and the restaurant raise their prices. 
Similarly, food substitutes purchased at 
the grocery store may cost more than the 
items they replace. Yet no rise is indi- 
cated in the index unless the food substi- 
tute itself goes up in price. 

Result is that nobody really knows 
how much cost-of-living expenditures 
have risen except Mr. Average Man who 
pays the bills. 


"Teen Trimmings 


There’s sparkle from tip to toe in the 
galaxy of youngtimer gadgets now spring- 





HIDDEN SPRINGS. Substitutes lurk everywhere behind familiar 
exteriors. A peek beneath the pillows helps to determine how 
nearly this davenport comes up to pre-war standards. 
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PIN-UP CHARM. A Dutch couple for dress or 

purse (above); a picture-locket heart for suit 
lapel. (SEE: 'Teen Trimmings) 


ing up on jewelry counters across the 
country. 

Colored clips to snap on that favorite 
pair of pumps; a multi-colored plastic 
Jump Rope to be braided through the 
hair or worn twined around the neck and 
slung over the shoulder; plastic mesh belts 
with matching headbands; a numberless 
array of lapel, arm, and waist medallions 
—these are some of the newest whimsies 
that are catching teensters’ fancies. 

Jewelry designers, who know the ap- 
peal of gadgetry inside-out, say any orna- 
ment that can be monogrammed or fash- 
ioned to carry a name or address is tops 
with the high-school crowd. Typical is 
the “Beau Peak,” a jaunty little jockey 
cap you'll see dangling like a charm from 
chain bracelets or fashioned into lapel 
pins. Right on the peak of the cap is 
space for a short name or monogram. 


DELUGE OF FIGURES. As price lists pour into the Bureau of 
Lobor Statistics, Washington, D.C., clerks work out average price 
change, countrywide, on each commodity. 
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Slick Chicks. Charm stick-pins offer 
a new way to wear old favorite charms. 
And little nonsense pins or arm bands in 
animal shapes have hidden pockets to hold 
stray pennies and mad money. 

Inexpensive lapel gadgets are twisted 
out of anything from fur and felt to plas- 
tic, formed into humorous, imaginative 
shapes. They’re called “conversation 
pieces.” And a girl knows what they mean 
when a Slick Chick, Coke Bar or Ballerina 
pin catches her eye. 

For the girl who prefers lady-like 
costume jewelry to gaga trinkets there are 
youthful bowknot earrings, pins and neck- 
laces. And silver Indian jewelry continues 
popular, while the chatelaine is catching 
on by leaps and bounds. Just right for 
suits is a pair of school-girl hearts strung 
up on a heavy chain; or daggers, crowns 
and arrows which are chained together 
and sparkling with seed pearls and jewel 
colors. 

All in all, it looks like an endless 
chain of doo-dads. 


Junior Economics 


That children need to learn the value 
of money early is today accepted by child 
psychologists as well as by most parents. 
They need to learn it earlier than did 
young people of a generation or two ago 
because they must use it earlier. 

For parents this poses the question 
of what techniques to use in teaching 
money values in the home. Mrs. Sidonie 
Gruenberg, Child Study Association of 
America, author of several books on fam- 
ily relationships, has given us some of the 
answers, 

As a perfect pattern for many fam- 
ilies she cites the scene in the play J Re- 
member Mama in which Mady Christians 
calls the whole family together for the 
parceling out of Father’s pay check: So 
much for rent, so much for food, for 
clothes, for savings. In this way the chil- 
dren learned not only the direct uses of 
money but the necessity of family sharing 
for the good of all. 


No Substitute For Experience. 
Teaching the child how to manage his own 
money is still another matter. Mrs. 
Gruenberg insists that a suitable allow- 
ance for the child is never wasteful if it 
is used as an educational device and not 
as mere indulgence. 

Above all, she recommends that the 
child be allowed to spend his money ex- 
actly as he chooses. He can be expected 
to do reckless things with it at first, throw 
it away on trifles. But after a few foolish 
purchases he usually will arrange to spend 
more sensibly. 

Step By Step. Furthermore he prob- 
ably will spend all of his money pell-mell 
until he wants something that costs more 
than his whole week’s allowance. That is 
the time to teach saving up for a specific 
purpose, Once that lesson is well learned, 
the next step is to explain about saving for 
a less specific or more remote purpose— 
next Christmas, the college fund, a rainy 
day. Gradually, and in his own time, the 
child will learn to consider future as well 
as immediate needs in his money planning. 

No Set Rule. Just when a child’s 
allowance should begin and how much he 
should get depends a great deal on cir- 
cumstances,~ Mrs, Gruenberg warns. In 
general she believes children are ready to 
learn about money as soon as they can 
count but that there is no set rule from 
there on— because some children will take 
hold of responsibility more quickly than 
others. 

This means allowances must be ad- 
justed all along the way to the child’s age 
and maturity. At first the amount should 
be small and the interval between allow- 
ances short. Ideally it should be neither 
a great deal more or less than his friends 
have to spend. 

At perhaps the age of 10, a boy or 
girl usually can be trusted to manage not 
only money allotted for fun but carfare, 
lunch money, library fees, etc. By senior 
year in high school, he should be able to 
handle all personal expenses intelligently 
—clothes, travel, recreation. 

“Here, as elsewhere in family living,” 





CHARTED. Finally, the columns are averaged into a single overall price-rise 
figure, and a new line is inked in on the Bureau's chart which has recorded 
cost-of-living changes since 1913. 
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HEAR 
BETTER! 


DON'T BE 
EMBARRASSED 


ewe ap 4 


ONE CASE ONE CORD 


HEARING AID 


All-in-one stylish small case with one cord and 
ear-receiver. As handy as a cigarette case or a 
compact — superb hearing efficiency. 







NO SEPARATE 
one REREREnenaeementante 
BATTERY CARRIER 


BULKY 

Investigate this aid which gives a 

new outlook on life to the hard of 

hearing @ Designed -with watch- rn 
maker precision. Gives strong, —— 
clear amplification — wide range “ 
in tone. Every set guaranteed for = 
one year against material defect. Get this —™ 


booklet “New 
Try a Paravox— Satisfactions from 
you be the judge. Hearing Aids’’ 
SERVICE PROBLEM SOLVED 
The new Paravox is built for utmost convenience 
— no sending set to factory for service — no 
bothersome loan sets. The Paravox organization 
takes care of your needs if you are a Paravox owner. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, 
American Medical Association 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
2041 East 4th St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 













Priced right. 





Show Everyday Greetings! 

Earn extra money for things you want 

simply by taking orders for wonderfu! 

box assortments of ing cards for 

Anniversaries, Birthdays, all occasions. 

Seeget—ceaventent —-Sere ae, Peiends bey 

giadly—pay you big cash profits. er- 

Sonalleed Stationer . START NOW. Send 

We today for SAMPLE ASSORTMENT, 
worth $1; or write for details. 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
152 Adams Street © Eimira, N. Y. 
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= CHORE GIRL 


Back again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements, Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 
travel motion, 


TRAVEL sxcetimotin 
NAUSEA. 


a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 





caused by 







REAL COMFORT FOR 
TIRED, ACHING, 
BURNING FEET 


Light, adjustable . . . easy on 
your feet. Wizard Arch Build- 
ers ate praised by thousands of 
active men and women. Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED or 
your money back. 


At your local shoe dealer 
or order by mail, stating shoe 
size and whether for man or 
\ woman. Pay postman $3.50 
Style A. $3.50 plus c.O.D. fees, or send $3.50 

Per Pair and we pay postage. 


Digard 





ADJUSTABLE 
ARCH BUILDERS 


TRIMFOOT CO. Dept. PF-1, Farmington, Mo. | 
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says Mrs. Gruenberg, “the objective is 
responsible adult behavior. Each child 
must be helped to progress toward that 
goal according to his own readiness and 
at his own rate.” 


Food 





Wide World 
Smith likes 
(SEE: Beans—Officially Yours) 


IN MAINE TRADITION. 
baked beans. 


Rep. 


Beans— Officially Yours 


In New England a Saturday night 
meal of baked beans is as regular as day 
and night. You really aren’t a native un- 
less you conform. 

That’s the way Rep, Margaret Chase 
Smith, Skowhegan, Me., first woman to 
represent her state in Congress, feels 
about it. “But it’s not hard to conform,” 


_she says, “when you love beans like we 


do.”’ 

Since 1940, when Mrs. Smith was first 
elected to fill her husband’s seat, the tall, 
sturdy New Englander has prepared the 
Maine favorite hundreds of times in her 
Washington home. Perhaps it was this 
well-known virtue that endeared her to 
the bean-eating Navy on her wartime 
junket to the Pacific. Or it could have 
been the fact that she was the first woman 
ever to sail on a U.S, destroyer in war- 
time, she suggested with a wink. 

Temptress. When Mrs. Smith, the 
cook, goes below to her own private galley, 
guests hear a muffled rattle of mixing 
bowls, pots and pans. And in jig time, 
there’s an inviting meal of beans, brown 
bread, green salad, relishes beckoning from 
the dining table. For special occasions, 
there’s an extra platter of steaks. 

Of course, the beans were started the 
night before, according to this genuine 
New England recipe: 

Maine Baked Beans. Soak 2 c. dried 
beans overnight. Drain off water and cover 
with cold water to which } tsp. soda has 
been added. Parboil about 4 hr. Pour off 
water, rinse with cold water. Add 3 tbsp. 
olive oil, 2 in. square salt pork, 2 tsp. salt, 
1 tsp. mustard, 4 tsp. ginger, } tsp. red 









pepper, 1 tbsp. molasses, 1 onion. Cover 
with hot water, let stand over low heat for 
4 hr. Place in oven, covered. Bake slowly 


(250°) for 8 hrs. Keep covered with 


water while baking. 


Celery Wise? 


Most people agree there’s nothing like 
a snappy stalk of celery to freshen up a 
snack or meal. And now with celery plenti- 
ful and reasonable all over the country, 
it’s the right time to see how the family 
feels about variations: 

Stuffed. For a fancy relish, stuff 
stalks with mixture of mashed avocado, 
horseradish, tabasco sauce, chopped wal- 
nuts; chill before serving. 

Stewed. Cook peas with cubed celery, 
adding 4 cup cut toasted almonds just be- 
fore serving. Or pep up creamed celery 
with slivers of cooked green peppers. 

Baked. As an oven dish combine 
pieces of celery with carrot circles, add 
milk or canned bouilloa. Or combine 
cooked celery and cabbage in a rich cheese 
sauce, top with bread crumBs and chopped 
nuts; bake to a golden brown, 


Baby’s Pudding 


The baby-food industry celebrated 
its 25th anniversary last week with a 
pineapple pudding. Adults didn’t find it a 
tasty dish but Junior ate it up. 

This new milk, egg, pineapple juice 
delicacy for toddlers introduced by Clapp 
Baby Foods brings the number of items 
on that company’s baby menu to 4o. And 
complete selection from prunes to pudding 
will be available with no diminishing sup- 
ply, according to the industry. 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson, too, 
consoled parents, said that though adults 
were being asked to cut down on food 
there would be no baby “belt-tightening,”’ 
promised there’d be enough infant foods 
to meet the crying demands of the coming 
generation. 





WHAT'S FREEZIN'? It's icy 
juice, chocolate milk, soft drinks or gelatin 
frozen on sticks. Just pour liquid into this new 


“pops” —fruit 


plastic mold, slide into freezing unit. Mold 
and sticks cost $1 postpaid from Gartel Co., 
475 Fitth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Health 





Pathfinder Photo 
SUPER-SPEC. Suction-stick puts Feinbloom 
cone-goggle in place. (SEE: Opti-cones) 


Opti-Cones 


Radio-admirers of Tenor Jan Peerce 
thought he was good enough for the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., top goal of classic sing- 
ers. So did the management of the Met— 
as far as his singing was concerned. 

However, Rhadames didn’t wear spec- 
tacles to woo Aida in ancient Egypt. And 
Peerce, as Rhadames, couldn’t even find 
her on the stage without his glasses. 

Then Peerce met a New York optical 
engineer, Dr. Philip Feinbloom, who sug- 
gested contact lenses (under-the-eyelids 
glasses). Objections came up: Didn’t con- 
tact lenses need tiresome “moulding” to 
anesthetized eyeballs? Needn’t they be 
taken off frequently for a rest? 

Not Feinbloom’s contact-lenses, an- 
swered Feinbloom, They were new, dif- 
ferent. He persuaded the singer to try 
them. 

Parade. Peerce promptly signed with 
the Met, and other Met stars (Patrice 
Munsel, Conrad Thibault, Lansing Hat- 
field) beat a path to Feinbloom’s door. 

After the war broke out, RAF and 
AAF pilots crowded civilians away. Hun- 
dreds of them went to war wearing the 
New Yorker’s lenses. 

Cone vs. Cup. Last week Dr. Fein- 
bloom explained his ready-fit, easy-wear 
principle to the New England Council of 
Optometrists. The old, fitted-cup “con- 
tacts” pressed on the sensitive iris area 
of the eye. The Feinbloom lens is a shal- 
low plastic cone. It touches only the tough 
outer-white, and at a flat angle. 

Also, he pointed out, assorted cone- 
sizes can be mass-produced easily. Only 
the tiny lens at the apex need be indi- 
vidually prescribed. You won’t have to 
get a Met-size salary, says Dr, F., to own 
a pair, 


Shadow Sickness 


The woman insisted she suffered from 
hyperthyroidism. She wanted her thyroid 
glands cut out. And she described the 
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MY NEW 
KITCHEN PLANS ARE 
BUILT AROUND THE 


For com- 

plete meals, 
roasts, vege- 
tobles. 


Convenient 

lifter rack 
for casserole 
dishes. 


3 High- 
domed 
cover to in- 
crease depth. 


Flush with 

cooking 
tep when 
closed. 


Actually, this beautiful Monarch Electric 
Roaster Range gives you TWO ovens — one at cooking-top height for 
roasting and quick baking — and a regular, large oven for baking 
requiring additional space. You'll never be crowded for ample oven 
capacity with a Monarch Roaster Range. It's a deluxe quality range — 
built exclusively by Monarch. Ask your nearest Monarch dealer for 
full information. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 
4046 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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Avoid That 
*“‘Heartbreak Age”’ 
With Amazing New 


TINTZ stiamroo-rint 


The Easy-To-Use 22 Minute 


HAIR COLORING 


BLACK—BROWN—AUBURN—BLONDE 


Yes, here is the new TINTZ CREME SHAMPOO-TINT 
that instantly imparts lovely color to hair that is streaked, 
dull, gray, faded, ey burnt or lifeless looking. 
Washes out ase, dirt and loose dandruff as it gives hair 
a real smooth tint that a) owe with life and lustre. 
Easy to use, works instantly. The first application leaves 
hair completely tinted, soft, colorful, lovely, easy to 
manage. Won't wash off, won't affect permanents. 


SEND NO MONEY *%* fer yourseit 


Write for your shade TINTZ CREME SHAMPOO- 
TINT today. Choose from JET BLACK—BLACK— 
DARK BROWN—MEDIUM WARM BROWN (with 
reddish cast)—-MEDIUM ASH BROWN—LIGHT 
BROWN—AUBURN (our Henna Shade)—BLONDE. 
On arrival deposit only $1 47) tax and C.O.D. charges. 
See for yourself what TINTZ is, how it colors as it sham- 
. poos, why it is so easy to use. Test TINTZ, if you like, on 
a small lock of your hair. For any reason whatsoever, if 
you don't agree TINTZ CREME is the most remarkable 
HAIR COLORING you ever saw, return what's left for 
pom money back. Isn't that an easy way to end your 

air color worries? CAUTION: Use only as directed. 
State shade TINTZ CREME SHAMPOO-TINT wanted. 
(Enclose $1.20 tax included and we pay postage.) Mail 
your trial order today to 


TINTZ CO., Dept. 704,205 N. MichiganAve., Chicago 1, Ill. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








Is THERE 
A HIDDEN MENACE 
IN YOUR DIET? 


Does your present diet invite flu ard other ills? 
Is milk a good food? What is wrong with vege- 
tarianism? 

Thousands have found improved health through 
diet by understanding and applying the revolution- 
ary theories set forth by Arnold Ehret in ‘““Mucus- 
less Diet Heali System.’ Learn the secret of 

oper choice and preparation of food. More than 

5,000 copies sold. Mail $1 with money-back 
coupon for your copy. 

EHRET PUB. CO., DEPT. G2 
846 E. 6th ST. LOS ANGELES 21 










] Enclosed $..... Send postpaid... ..coples Ehret’s | 
““Mucusless Diet Healing System.” ou are to | 
| refund my money if book is returned within 5 days. 
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proper symptoms—only they weren’t 
there. 

The baffled clinic-doctor took her to 
Dr. Jurgen Ruesch, U. of California psy- 
chiatrist. His diagnosis: Too much read- 
ing of patent medicine ads, plus “invalid 
reaction” to hard living-problems. 

In a report of hundreds of such cases 
for OSRD, Dr. Ruesch doesn’t use the 
word hypochondria. The woman really be- 
lieved she was sick, he says. Given time, 
she might have needed dosing or surgery. 

“Tighten your head and throat mus- 
cles,” he advises doubters, “Grit your 
teeth and strain a few minutes. A severe 
headache should develop in a very short 
time.” This only hints at the effect of 
constant anxiety about one’s health. 

Refugees. In greater or less degree, 
he maintains, most “reasonable” people 
who -visit doctors suffer from this—in 
part because they are reasonable. Feel- 
ing bad, they seek (and find) a physical 
cause. The real one, unacceptable to their 
brains, may be job-worry, fear of failure, 
sex-frustration or insecurity. 

It’s a middle class, or “white collar” 
ailment, says Dr. Ruesch, who is writing a 
book on how to combat it. Laborers’ fami- 
lies are used to insecurity, don’t deceive 
themselves. The rich have other outlets. 
The in-betweens (especially women) shop 
for doctors who will agree they need to 
go.to bed and forget cares. 


Think-Weed 


The lady author was in a fix—half- 
way through her new novel and fresh out 
of brain-tea! Where but India, she asked 
in a letter, could she get some more. 

The request might have baffled some 


people, but not U. of North Carolina’s © 


Dr: B. M. Wells. Near New Bern, N.C., 
he informed. the lady, she could gather 
wild centella repanda by the bushel. 

Creepers! The herb (for which the 
novelist came cross-continent with a 
basket) is a small swamp-creeper, explains 
Dr. Wells. It grows in wet ground along 
the U.S. eastern seaboard, in the West 
Indies, India and Central America. 

Hindus—and other initiates—insist 
that tea made from its leaves steps up 
brainpower, makes the drinker keen and 
happy. On this power of the weed (a dis- 
tant cousin of the common carrot) scien- 
tists reserve judgment. 


Beef Preservers 


In western U.S. areas, where the Japs 
were most likely to hit during World War 
II with balloon-borne bacteria, there were 
more cattle than humans. 

Against cattlhe—and our beef supply 
—the worst threat was rinderpest, a diph- 
theria-like cattle-killing disease foreign to 
North America. Non-resistant herds here 
might have been wiped out. 

But U.S.-Canadian health forces were 
ready by 1942. At the first report, they 
would have vaccinated a “ring” of herds 
around each infected area. 

A new, fast-acting serum developed 
for this job may now be exported in bulk 
to fight the plague in China. 


Religion 


National Lutheran Council 


"SYNODITIS.” Dr. Yochum saw an end to it 
in sight. (SEE: Lutherans United) 


Lutherans United 


More than 5.5 million persons whose 
granddaddies settled in America as early 
as 1565 make Lutheranism the third larg- 
est Protestant denomination in the U.S. 
Methodists are first, Baptists second. 

But in the huge structure of the faith, 
19 clean-cut divisions (synods) prevent 
unity. (Basis for the synods: Different 
national origins, different strictness in 
Scriptural interpretation. ) 

Tighter Bonds. Last week, as never 
before, gaps between synods were closing. 
Many churchmen hoped 1947 would see 
almost complete co-operation. 

Latest top-ranking Lutheran to speak 
loudly for unity is Dr. Harold Yochum, 
president of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference—consultative body of five synods 
with 1.6 million members. 

Like all Lutherans who seek close 
co-operation among the synods, Dr. Yoch- 
um is backed by realization that few, if 
any, Protestant denominations have such 
universal agreement on basic matters of 
faith as do Lutherans, regardless of their 
synodical affiliation. 

N.L.C. Ready, since formation in 
1918, with machinery for inter-synod co- 
operation is the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. Already eight bodies with 3.4 million 
members work together in the Cquncil on 
such matters as relief, missions, public re- 
lations, statements on world affairs. 

Holdouts are six small independent 
bodies (28,728 members altogether) and 
five groups in the Synodical Conference 
(1.7 million members). 

The Missouri Synod, meeting next 
year, is expected to join the National 
Council. Named for the state where it was 
born 100 years ago, Missouri Synod is 
nation-wide, rigidly conservative. Its 1.3 
million members are the backbone of the 
Synodical Conference. 

Counting Missourians, 


NLC could 
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speak for more than 5 million Lutherans, 
In Dr. Yochum’s word: “Lutherans first, 
synodists second.” 


Stalin’s New Parishioners 


Since 988, when Christianity was 
brought to the Ukraine, peasants of that 
troubled region have worshipped God with 
little change in ritual or doctrine. 

But on at least five occasions their 
loyalties have shifted—sometimes under 
threat of knout, noose or hellfire—back 
and forth between Roman Catholicism and 
Russian Orthodoxy. Last week it was hap- 
pening again. Newspapers head-lined the 
“reunion” of Western Ukrainian Uniats 
with the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Uniat? Most U.S. Christians were 
puzzled by the very word Uniat. Even 
church historians disagreed. General defi- 
nition: An eastern communion which (1) 
was torn from Rome in the Great Schism 
of 1054 but (2) has since accepted pri- 
macy of the Pope. Uniat churches keep 
their own rites and customs—which in the 
Ukraine include married priesthood, use of 
Slavonic instead of Latin in Mass. 

How Ukfaine Uniats broke with the 
Pope had sides poles apart. 

"Justice." Russia’s side, based on a 
letter signed by 216 delegates of the three 
populous (3 million followers) dioceses in 
Western Ukraine and sent directly to Dic- 
tator Stalin: 

The last Ukraine religious pact, ex- 
actly 350 years ago (putting the churches 
under the Pope) had been maneuvered by 
“the imperialistic Poland of the gentry, 
striving to increase the enslavement of 
Ukrainian lands.” 

Fraud. Rome’s side, told by Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant, top cleric assigned to 
affairs of the Eastern churches: 

The break was invalid, engineered by 
“a few [42] apostate priests.” Most of 
Ukraine’s 2,700 Uniat priests, all her bish- 
ops are either dead or in Red jails. Earlier 
Cardinal Tisserant had said “‘Russia is at- 
tempting to stamp out Catholicism in east- 
ern Europe.” This latest development 
showed how. 


Acme 


TISSERANT (SEE: Stalin's New Parishioners) 
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Because she loved 
beautiful things... 





Wauen you select genuine Rock of Ages for a family monument, 
you do more than express your tribute in the surpassing beauty of 
fine granite. You have solid assurance that the monument you choose 
will stay beautiful and eloquent for all time. 

To assure this satisfaction to you, your heirs and descendents, 
every Rock of Ages Family Monument is fully backed by a Rock of 
Ages Guarantee. That is absolute assurance from Rock of Ages 
Corporation that the perfection of your Rock of Ages Family Monu- 
ment will literally last forever. 

We suggest there is no time better than the present to 
start planning for a Rock of Ages Family Monument. 


AIR 







“HOW TO CHOOSE A FAMILY MONUMENT,” a large illustrated 
book, ts available without charge or obligation. Simply write 
to Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Vermont. Or ask for a 
copy from the Rock of Ages Dealer in your community. 





WESTMORE MAKES UP 


To Perc Westmore, Hollywood’s best- 
known beauty expert, a woman’s make-up 
is a science all in itself. But the tech- 
niques are no secret. Any woman can mas- 
ter them with a little sound advice. 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber is that all make-up should appear com- 
pletely natural, stresses the Warner Bros. 
cosmetician. Though he owns a national 
cosmetic firm and beauty salon himself, 
Westmore admits that the women he 
most admires are those who use the mini- 
mum of artificiality, do their hair at home. 


The real function of make-up, he 
Says, is a corrective one. Since all women 
are not born with the ideal oval-shaped, 
regular-featured. face, the best they can 
do is strive for an illusion. For this, 
rouge is the best friend. It’s indispensable 
to all except the oval face with dark eyes 
and hair. If you want to create shadow, 
reduce width, use the darkest tone possible 
with your complexion. Of if you need face 
fullness, use the lightest tone possible. 

But first, there can be no really good 
make-up job without a liquid cream or 
cream foundation, says Westmore. The 
foundation should be colored enough so 
that tinted powder won’t be necessary. 


If moist rouge is used, it goes over 
the foundation. Since dry rouge has a 
tendency to clog pores, it should never be 
used without a powder base. 

Of course, there can be no real beauty 
without thorough cleansing. That means 
two applications of cleansing cream at 
night. Remove with tissue, follow with 
good soap and warm water washing. 

With these general rules in mind, a 
woman can get down to types. All rules 
from here on afe based on Westmore’s five 
basic face classifications (note that “Com- 
posite” includes round, square and tri- 
angle faces). Begin with finding your 
type. Then follow the chart from there. 





1, OVAL. Avoid getting rouge (1) too near 
nose, Start eyebrows (2) even with inner 
eye corners, follow natural bone struc- 
ture. Paint natural mouth lines (3). Stick 
to oval lines in hair (4) and neckwear (5). 
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4, OBLONG. An illusion of needed width is achieved primarily by hair 
styling. Wear hair full and soft at sides of face (4), but flat on top 
to foreshorten face (4a). Use light shade of rouge, (1) carefully 
blended in center of cheeks. Avoid extending brows to temples (2). 
Make lower lip full at corners (3). Preferable neckline (5) is round. 


‘ Gneerled Sriangle. 5 


2. INVERTED TRIANGLE. Place rouge (1) 
high on cheek bone. Avoid too thin eye- 
brows (2). Arch mouth (3) slightly. Fluff 
hair behind ears (4), keep full to mouth 
line (4b). Round neckline (5) is best. 








5. COMPOSITE. On round, square, triangle faces, use dark 
shade rouge for shadow in area indicated (1). Brows may be 
arched slightly (2). Carry lipstick to full width of mouth 
(3). Keep the hair full, soft above the ears with upward 
sweep for height (4). V-necklines (5), create length too, 


3. DIAMOND. Apply rouge (1) high on 
cheekbone. Arch brows (2) for width. 
Lips (3) should not. be too wide. Dress 
hair (4) full above, below ears, snug at 
cheek (4a). Wear circular neckline (5). 
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6. NOW TRY IT. Once you know the rules, advance to the powder 7, ADD COLOR, Use moist rouge over the foundation, blending out 
room. Here Westmore shows starlet Wanda Hendrix how to smoothly. After patting face generously with powder, pick up 
begin—applying liquid-cream foundation evenly with fingertips. lipstick brush, carefully outline lips to full width of mouth. 





8. AVOID OVER-DOING. Beware of a caked 9, EYES NEXT. Since Wanda isin herteens, 10, BUT LIGHTLY. Mascara, too, is taboo 
look, cautions the expert. Take care to re- Westmore forbids eye make-up, wipes for teens. It’s okay to use brush dark- 
move excess powder with a soft brush. her eyelids with water-moistened cotton. ened with brown pencil on brows, lashes. 








; THE HOUSE OF WESTMORE, INC. 
11. TOUCH UP. Fora finishedlook,dip 12, CHECK UP. To make sure mouth is in 13, HEAD UP, If you have followed the 
into the powder box again, freshen basic proportion, smile broadly, see that corners _ rules, you’ll turn out like Wanda Hendrix 
powdering, particularly around lip-line. of mouth are in dine with pupil centers. —with invincible charm of naturalness. 
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The Town 


Fair Deal 


Council for Civic Unity formed to fight 
for minorities’ rights in 125 towns 
and cities of California 


Into California, since the beginning 
of its statehood, have poured more mem- 
bers of “minority” races than into any 
other state in this hemisphere, 

Its ports and custom houses have 
passed peoples from all parts of the Ori- 
ent, the republics of Latin America. From 
the eastern U.S., during the war, came an 
unprecedented number of Negroes and 
underprivileged rural whites, eager for the 
“big money” of California’s booming in- 
dustrial plants. 

Most stayed in big cities but many 
drifted into small towns where there might 
be only one family of Mexicans, one of 
Japanese or Negroes, among hundreds of 
old-line residents. Usually fluid in their 
racial policies, Californians now face grow- 
ing realization that from the strain of war 
has come increased bitterness toward 
many minority groups. 

Last week, many Californians were 
joined together to fight the bitterness, see 
that everybody in the state, regardless of 
national, cultural or religious background, 
is given a “fair deal.” 

Launch Program. Under the name 
Council for Civic Unity, they met at 
Monterey to set in motion machinery to 
co-ordinate efforts of groups in 125 com- 
munities that are dealing with racial prob- 

.lems, Present were businessmen and 
women, educators, professional men, labor 
leaders. They represented all sides of the 
political picture and national backgrounds 
with which they will deal. 

Their platform: “We’re not social 
workers. We’re interested in survival. We 
know crime and disease cannot be isolated. 


What touches the children of a minority 
group, touches our children.” 

Typical problem they seek to answer: 
“If John Brown in Berkeley complains 
about rental of a house to a Filipino, mem- 
bers of the committee will talk to neigh- 
bors, call a community meeting, explain 
the rights of the Filipino and the rights 
of every citizen, and ask for help in as- 
suring him a fair deal.” 

Big Problem. To some the main 
problem seemed what to do about Jap- 
American families returning from wartime 
internment camps (90,000 were sent away 
from the state but only half are expected 
to return), 

The committee thinks this is “just 
another” problem, has already begun to 
prepare for it by publicizing the almost 
legendary war-record of the Jap-American 
442nd Infantry in Italy. 

Actually, problem number one, as far 
as many committeemen are concerned, is 
the huge number of Negroes, out of their 
war jobs but still in the state. Already 
new residential sections for them have 
sprung up. 

The Council for Civic Unity’s stand: 
“Tf he is given.equal opportunity, a place 
to live, schooling, and understanding, a 
problem will not exist.”’ 


The Awakening 


Only the creaking of the old mill 
wheel broke the peace and calm of Cave 
Spring, Ga. (pop. 999), for over go years. 

Other Southern towns steeped them- 
selves in industry when the War Between 
The States smashed the plantation system 
to smithereens—but not Cave Spring. 
Mills tried repeatedly to break the taboo 
against factories set up by the Cave 
Springers, but the picturesque little com- 
munity of eight or ro stores, three filling 





TEENABELLE . . . . . . by LAL! 





“I am very fond of Allan—he says my air of 
mystery and allure remind him so much of the 
Orient.” 


stations and two trains daily settled back 
on its store of agrarian wealth and natural 
beauty and let the rest of the world go by. 

New generations of Cave Spring folks 
grew up and among them were progressives 
—men and women with “business vision’”’ 
who pictured the community benefits that 
could be derived from industrial revenues. 
They quoted a poet of the 1870s: “The 
mill will never grind again with water that 
is past.” At first the oldtimers stood fast 
but gradually the constant dripping of 
new ideas on the stone of resistance wore 
it away. 

Turning Point. This spring the ta- 
boo was broken. Spreadcraft, Inc., quietly 
set up a 24-machine chenille manufactur- 
ing plant in a one-story building. There 
were a few murmurs but there also were 
paychecks for local workers.and the prom- 
ise of Weyman Wallace, plant manager, 
that plans called for a 100-worker factory 
and a $130,000 expenditure. The thing 
that finally stirred Cave Spring to action 





Bill Barron 


THE OLD MILL STREAM. Russell Carnes grinds corn like grand-dad did (1) as girls (r) work in new mill at Cave Spring. (SEE: The Awakening) 
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was a series of speeches before the town’s 
little Garden Club by “outsiders.” They 
came from Atlanta, Rome, Cedartown 
(nearby), urging Cave Spring to take ad- 
vantage of its natural resources and to 
make a bid for the highly profitable tourist 
trade. Then the Garden Club and City 
Council had a combined meeting and soon 
after the Community Development Asso- 
ciation was born. 

The committee now is “primping up” 
the town in an effort to get more industry 
and that golden tourist trade. 

Meanwhile Russell Carnes, hometown 
boy who made good in Rome, Ga., came 
back to Cave Spring and erected a 250- 
hog capacity freezer-locker next to the old 
mill. Carnes also operates the mill whose 
old wooden wheel has been replaced by a 
steel one. He will continue the custom of 
grinding meal for the farmers, taking corn 
in payment. b 

And down at Town Hall, Mayor Josh 
Tumlin is all smiles, thinking abeut the 
money this will bring into the public till 
that up to now had a $2,000-a-year in- 
come. 


Who Owns Searchlight? 


Searchlight, Nev., came to life. 

Last week husky construction work- 
ers from the Davis Dam project—below 
Boulder on the wild Colorado river— 
poured into the clapboard town of cab- 
arets and gambling houses. Money flowed 
like the water their dam would control. 
Deputies collected six pistols after a tipsy 
gambler shot the jack-pot out of a slot 
machine. 

But in the eyes of George Emberling, 
grizzled veteran of the days when Search- 
light had been a mining mecca, everybody 
in town was a trespasser on his property. 

Filed Claim. In 1939, 30 years after 
nearly 20,000 disappointed gold-seekers 
left the town, Emberling says he filed a 
claim naming the townsite as his “Grand 
Central Lode” mine. Now, with new re- 
ports of gold and hundreds of dam work- 
ers looking for entertainment closer than 
so mile-distant Las Vegas, he demands 
rent for his “property” in a suit filed in 
Las Vegas district court. Searchlight’s 
population rallied, raised $1,500 to hire 
defense lawyers. 

As the court and lawyers struggled to 
unravel legal red tape, Emberling-tried to 
assert his authority. He plastered “No 
Trespassing” signs all over town, threat- 
ened to cut off lights and water unless the 
“trespassers” pay up. Searchlight’s new- 
comers ignore him, continue to build new 
homes on vacant lots. They have put up 
75, plan more. If Emberling can prove he 
owns the town, they say they will move 
their homes “next door’—into the ad- 
jacent wide open spaces. 


No Joy in Olathe 


The kids in Olathe, Kan. (pop. 
4.000), were down at the mouth. Though 
Ed Rebsamen had saved up enough money 
to retire, Ed was just as gloomy. 

Trouble was the closing of Ed’s Place, 
local boydom’s civic center. Judge Casey 
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GO-GETTERS. Oglesby, I/l., boosters meet in 


Jones had sold the lot where for a dozen 
years Ed had dispensed gas, pop, candy 
bars, news and justice from a 5x1o ft. 
shack, 

Moving Day. Because a new home 
will be built on the lot as soon as materials 
are available, Ed had to close his little 
business. His shack was hauled away, will 
wind up on a farm nine miles out of town, 

“Please let Rebsamen’s shop stay 
where it used to be,” some of the kids 
begged the lot’s new owner. They wanted 
the shack left there to remind them how 
Ed: 

Sold gas to motorists, but gave most 
of his time to teen-agers and four-score- 
year-and-tenners. 

Umpired neighborhood baseball, foot- 
ball and horseshoes. 

Shepherded youngsters after school 
till mothers came home from downtown 
shopping. 

Rushed around, gathered washings 





SO LONG. Olathe kids say good-by fo Ed 
Rebsamen (r). (SEE: No Joy in Olathe) 








Robert A. Johns 


the bank they established. (SEE: Booster Club) 


from the lines when storms caught moth- 
ers away from home. 

Olathe was used to Ed’s Place and its 
warm-hearted owner. Last week Olathe 
mourned their going. 


Booster Club 


The Booster Club supplied the spark 
that shifted Oglesby, Ill. (pop. 4,000), 
from low gear to high and now keeps it 
humming along the highway of progress. 

When the club was formed in 1938 
Oglesby was a one-industry town (cement) 
with a depression hangover in the form 
of a heavy debt. It had been without a 
bank since 1932 and was a dead-end town 
where traffic had to reverse itself to leave. 

With plenty to do, the Boosters (rep- 
resenting labor and industry, business and 
the professions) wasted no time in getting 
started. Today they number among their 
major achievements: 

1. The First National Bank. The 
club sold $65,000 in stock, assumed or- 
ganization costs. The bank opened in 
February 1941 with 200 depositors. Today 
it has 2,000 with $14 million in resources. 

2. A new postoffice. 

3. A new highway that gives the town 
a northeast exit, takes it off the dead-end 
list, 

4. The 250-acre Matthiessen State 
Park, one of Illinois’ finest. 

5. Two new industries: Eicor, Inc., 
which spends $1 million a year in wages to 
employ 500 making rotary electric ap- 
paratus and the Oglesby Mfg. Co., which 
provides jobs for 50 in textile work. 

Still Planning. With this much ac- 
complished in less than eight years, the 
Booster Club still has a number of irons in 
the fire: Store front modernization, dial 
telephones, federal building and loan asso- 
ciation, frozen-food locker plant, a $500,- 
ooo new southeast entrance to town. 

Meantime, the town put itself on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, wiped out its one- 
time $80,000 debt, saved up $150,000 for 
improvements. It’s a safe bet that Oglesby 
will continue to take its cues from the 
Booster Club. 
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Mows and Trims Lawns | 


in One Simple 
Easy Operation 





Week at Home 


remove an intoxicated “hitchhiker” 
from a car, later sheepishly had to give 
chase, help retrieve the auto for the 
drunk who turned out to be the owner. 

New York: Unable to get hotel 
rooms for a Brooklyn jury, the court | 
had to lock them up for the night in 
a boys’ reformatory. 

Minneapolis: Veteran Herbert 
Anderson finally found a home, moved 
into a doll house complete with 24 ft. 
stove, 3 ft. bathtub. 

Atlanta: Cpl. Ernest Shafto met 
Kathleen Jordan (below) in front of 















MonTAMowER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 





International 


grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or “ e 
Lights and cameras info action. 


clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to Walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
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fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are out. Atlanta’s multi-lighted Hurt Park 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands tac K iversitv 7 af . oe pala ’ 
in use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at Kent, Ohio: Kent State univ ersity fountain, swore while overseas he’d 


once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


SALESMEN Ap COUNTY 


Nationally Rrounflbanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write 
letter with detatls, age, expertence, etc 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
Dept. 35-16 Dayton 1, Ohio 


Basomont Waterproofing 
Tufcrete TUFTITE 


Stops water seepage in basement 
walls, elevator pits, dams, tunnels, 
mineshafts. Waterproofsreservoirs, 
tanks and aqueducts. Stops leaks 
almost instantly from free or open 
side, even against hydrostatic pres- 








° . * The Big Money-Making Rabbit. 
Raise Chin-China Gig Somand Per Ser and Food 
We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big Profit. 
Small Capital. An Ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Penna. 


Garden tool handles can 
be reset to hold solidly 
with Plastic Wood. 


Cracked or splintered 

handles easily fixed. 

Simply cut away brok- 
en part. Fill with 
Plastic Wood. 


All Hardware, Paint 
ond 10¢ Stores. 





BUY " ‘iN ‘TUBE OR cAN 


PLASTIC 
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A CELLULOSE FieRe FiLLeR 








TUFCRETE COMPANY 
Dept. D, Des Moines 9, Ia. 
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offered ‘““A Short Course in News Pho- 
tography,” got a corps of crack photog- 
raphers as students who subjected co-ed 
Betty Lou Tuttle to an ordeal by flash 
bulbs (above). 

Washington: Grocer Charles A. 
Trask paid a $5 fine for intoxication, 
explained he spent so much time saying 
“No” to customers, he couldn’t say it 
to himself after hours, 

Sacramento, Cal.: Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold, retired air forces chief, took 
another job—this time on California’s 
Fish and Game Commission. 

Chicago: Police found James 
Pawlowski on a street corner fondling 
15 garter snakes, arrested him, but let 
his pets go. “Why not?” police asked, 
“They hadn’t done anything.” 

Coventry, R.I.: Citizens got a wel- 
come gift when a workman, hired to 
paint a bridge in a neighboring town, 
made an error, painted theirs instead. 

New York: When Lydia Ippolito 
got home after seven years in Italy, 
papa was really glad to see her (below). 





International 


Xmas gift. 


International 


Happy father. 


New York: British bride Eierlys 
Babcock (above) was sent a pair of 
nylons by her husband for Christmas, 
waited until she got to the U.S, to don 
them, 

Detroit: George Saieg planned a 
big day, said he would give his four en- 
gaged daughters (Helen 22, Mary 21; 
Dorothy 19, Rose 18) away in two 
double wedding ceremonies Apr. 28. 

Atlantic City: Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William Clayton couldn’t 
find a taxi or train that would take him 
to the UNRRA meeting on time, made 
it by riding in the front seat of a rented 
hearse. 

Des Moines: Police helped a man 





marry her where he met her, last week 
got Atlanta’s sympathetic mayor to 
artange it. 


International 


At the fountain. 


Internatfonal 


His pet pups. 


St. Charles, Mo.: When the “Pet 
Ship” Thomas Nelson Page docked in 
New York, Pfc. Larry Kampmann 
greeted his dachshund pups (above). 

Miami: Chester A. Peterson, 61, 
who took up knitting because his wife 
“spent so much time at it,” won first 
prize for his bedspreads and tablecloths 
at the Dade County fair. 

New York: Striking employes of 
the William Schollhorn Co, dressed up 
in formal evening clothes, solemnly 
picketed the Park ave. apartment of 
the factory owner. 

Chicago: Boswell Institute (a 
club founded to promote good conver- 
sation) awarded ex-Interior Secretary 
Ickes the degree of Doctor of Frustra- 
tion for unsuccessful attempts to see 
Truman between Feb. 5 and Feb. 13. 

Los Angeles: When Irving Moore, 
former B-17 pilot marries actress For- 
rest Dickson, he'll get a Flying Fort 
(below) for a wedding present from 
friend Paul Mantz. With the housing 


shortage—he may find it useful. 





International 


Groom, bride, giver and gift. 
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Squeeze 


Increased costs, hold-the-line prices, 
regulation driving Nation's small 
business men behind 8-ball 


Everything was going up—wages, cost 
of materials, cost of doing business. Ev- 
erything but prices. That line must be 
held. 

How to do it, and do it like OPA 
said do it, drove 600 small business men 
to Cleveland’s swank Hotel Statler last 
week to talk it over. 

George Garvis, operator of the Ohio 
Glass Co., stated his case: 

“T started my business in 1931. I 
make medicine cabinets, fish aquariums, 
other products. You might call me an as- 
sembler. I buy steel stampings, glass, 
other component parts. Out of these I 
make cabinets.” 

Garvis told his whole story. The first 
few years were tough, but after that more 
and more orders came in, he employed 
more people. He took pride in his prod- 
ucts, made the best his price would allow. 
Even after war came, and OPA clamped 
on its controls, Garvis did all right. Price 
control worked then, up and down the 
line. He could still sell his cabinets for 
$1.19 up to $4 and make some money. 

Stalled. But as the war progressed, 
labor and materials began to tighten up. 
Finally he couldn’t get either. By war’s 
end he found himself just holding on. 
Now, he figured, things would get better. 
But they didn’t. He couldn’t get stamp- 
ings, he couldn’t get glass. His suppliers 
told him that when they got price relief, 
when they could sell him stampings for 
more money, they’d start making them 
again. 

That was six months ago, Garvis still 
can’t get stampings. When he does, they'll 
come at a higher price. That means 
Garvis must then plead his case before 
OPA, ask for a higher ceiling price on 
medicine cabinets. It also means more 
months of waiting. 

Said Garvis: “If I could get mate- 
rials, and a fair profit, I could employ go 
people today. Pre-war I worked 75. Even 
during the worst days of the-depression I 
worked 60 people. Now I’m working 15. 
If it goes on, in six nronths I won’t be 
working any.” 

Waiting. Harvey Borgess, head of 
Metal Fabricating Co., confirmed. Garvis’ 
case. “I can’t sell stampings for the old 
price,” he said. “Even before the steel 
strike I couldn’t make them for OPA’s 
price. I had to cut off Garvis, along with 
other customers. I am one of thousands 
waiting to hear from OPA.” 

“I’ve made cigars in Cleveland 41 
years,” said J. C. Neumann. “I’ve made 
good money, too, but with Chester Bowles 
carrying the ball, squeezing in his in- 
creases from manufacturer down to re- 
tailer, we don’t make anything anymore. 
I say get rid of OPA, now. If we don’t, 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 

above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance cannot cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
may represent additional thou- 








a) 


ENS 
A phone call 
may save 
you the difference 


4 


sands in assets you stand to lose if 
fire destroys your home and be- 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion—we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone 
call to him today may ; 
save you thousands, 











GET THESES SUPER TOOLS! 
he pees SUPER DRILL 
GRINDER 


Sharpens round shank drills 
from 2" to 1.6" diameter 
Grinds old drills fixe new in 4 
different drill point angles 
Grinds short, medium and 
long twist drills from 14%” up 
to 11” long. For hand or 


power grinding wheels. Does the job in 25 seconds. 


Over 70,000 sold. ONLY $2.95 


SUPER ARBOR 


(Patent Pending) 


A conrbination 
drilling or grinding 
wheel attachment. 
for motor shafts 
44" dia. Also for 4%" 
24-thread drill 
chuck, right-hand 
thread.ON LY$1.50, 


SUPER HACKSAW (it ‘hoLocr 
[= AT 


eee 
The tool with 100 uses! Holds broken hacksaw 


blades. Ideal for close-quarter work. Nothing like it 
for tool and die men. Price, without saw blade: 


ONLY 95¢ At your dealer’s—or postpaid. 
A. 0D. McBURNEY 
939 W. 6th Street, Dept. P-4 Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








DR. R. SCHIFFMANN'S 

me ager eae is a de- 

le, ive inhalant, 

Asthmatics ! Sate to use. ASTHMA- 
DOR'’S rich, aromatic fumes help reduce the 
agony of bronchial asthma, aid in relieving 
distressed breathing. ASTHMADOR powder 
more convenient for home use and chil- 
dren, ASTHMADOR cigarettes and pipe mix- 
ture for pocket or purse. Sold by druggists 
everywhere under our money-back guarantee. 


fi PAE ROUTE 


Start near home, 
full or spare time. 
Huge assortment. Full 
sized packages sent to show 
neighbors or for own use. 
Earnings ‘can start at once. 
Wonderful premium special sales. 
Quick repeat orders. Home neces- 
sities, things everyone needs and 












STURDY, POWERFUL 

BUMPER JACK. POSITIVE 
ACTION. 1% TON CAPACITY. 
EASY & CONVENIENT TO OPERATE. 
HIGH LIFT. RUSH ORDER NOW. 


GENERAL FACTORS + 119 BEALE ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO (5) CALIF. 


vw 


WE WILL PAY YOU ‘25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 


® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 


MERIT CARD CO. Dept aA 1 CLINTON ST. NEWARK 2, N. J 





SAVOGRAN 







WAX REMOVER 
10€ 7 | .. Floors, Woodwork, « 


AT PAINT AND 
HDWARE STORES WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 8 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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the days of small business are numbered.” 

“I’m a farmer,” said Davis Borghus. 
“I’m not looked upon as a small business 
man, but that’s what I am. I raise beef, 
pork and poultry. I break even on my 
beef and pork, lose money on my poultry. 
Before the war I paid $2.25 a hundred lbs. 
for ground feed. I got around 38¢ for 
eggs. Now I pay $3.85 for feed, get 43¢ 
for my eggs. I’ve either got to have 
cheaper grain prices or a higher price for 
my products. I don’t see OPA giving me 
either.” 

Dead End. Charles H. Hofrichter, 
secretary of the group, said: “It looks like 
we're up against a blank wall. 

“We can’t plan any more,” he said. 
“This country was built on small busi- 














ness, risk and initiative. Today we can’t 
risk, and without risk there can be no 
initiative.” 

A. P. Ayres, vice president of Cleve- 
land Trust Co., said Bowles’ program of 
higher wages, higher production cost with- 
out a corresponding increase in consumer 
prices was “impossible.” 

“Bowles’ program is dangerous,” said 
Ayres. “If price control is to be con- 
tinued, it must be sweepingly amended. 
We must have unlimited production at 
once. It can’t be had under present con- 
trols.” 


Shoe-Shine Boy 


Another vanishing American may be 
the shoe-shine boy. 

Coinarts Industries, Milwaukee, last 
week put on the market a machine that 
shines black or tan shoes in 30 seconds for 
a dime. 

Presented in a modernistic cabinet 55 
ft. high, the machine requires less than 4 
sq. ft. of floor space. While getting the 


works, the customer stands before a mir- 
ror. A lever at arm level shifts the brushes 
and polish into position. The entire sur- 
face of the shoe, including heel and toe, is 
brushed, polished and buffed. 

The machine can be installed in de- 
pots, drug stores, cigar stores, hotels, al- 





International 


SOAP POWDER. Ken has it. (SEE: Ken's Store) 


; 








most anywhere. The maker says it will 
retail for $400, adds that demand already 
is so heavy 10,000 units are in production. 


Ken’s Store 


While soldiering in Iceland, Kenneth 
Wickman, Pittsburgh, Pa., decided on his 
postwar plans. When he got home he 
acquired an old school bus, tore out the 
seats, fitted it as a grocery store. He calls 


. it Ken’s Store to Your Door, operates it 


from door to door in rural communities. 
Business is good, 





Merchandising 


Insulating Materials. Hardware stores, 
others are advised by Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. that Kimsul is an insulation which 
turns customers into boosters. Designed 
for new and old homes, Kimsul is pack- 
aged for self-selling display and easy mer- 
chandising. Full information can be ob- 
tained on request from Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Model Airplanes. One of the biggest 
sellers in the country is model airplanes, 
bought by kids and hobbyists. Model Air- 
craft Co., 275 Water st., Brooklyn, N.Y.., 
says its Eagle Kit is the nation’s fancy, 
will send you pamphlets showing all 
models. 

Cigaret Lighters. The manufacturer 
advertises that Zippo lighters are back— 
better, brighter and cheaper than other 
new lighters now on the market. Stores 
needing lighters are requested to write 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., 
to get their allotment which soon will be 
available. 

Chrome Paint. Stores selling paint 
might be interested in Chromatone, the 
nearest approach yet, says the maker, to 
natural silver chrome. This .ready-mixed 
new paint, it is claimed, is rust and heat 
resistant, may be used successfully on 
radiators, heaters, tanks, plumbing, interior 
and exterior fixtures. Available in con- 


venient sizes for general consumer, shop 
or industrial requirements. For details 
write Alumatone Corp., 1523 Grande 


Vista, Los Angeles. 

Brass Goods. If you sell hardware, you 
might: be interested in a catalog issued 
by Erco Mfg. Co., 4010 W. Montrose 
ave., Chicago, illustrating some of the 
items this company is equipped to pro- 
duce in cast brass, bronze, aluminum and 
nickel silver. 

Play Croquet. South Bend Toy Mfg. 
Co., South Bend, Ind., claims you'll profit 
by displaying croquet sets—America’s 
family game. The company says produc- 
tion still is insufficient to meet demand 
but prospective customers can be consid- 
ered on an allotment basis. 

Floor Coverings. If you sell to home- 
makers looking for beauty, you can sell 
Bird Armorlite enamel surface floor cov- 
erings, the maker claims, with every color, 
pattern, design pre-tested and backed: by 
quality tradition. For full information 
write Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
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National Educatian Association 


SCREEN CASTLE. Slides, films help Oswego, 
N. Y., pupils. (SEE: See It, Know It) 


See It, Know It 


Newsmen hold that a good picture is 
equal to 1,000 words in telling a story. 
Educators are expanding on this theory 
in the classroom through the medium of 
the motion picture. The idea is that a 
child grasps knowledge more readily by 
seeing than by hearing or reading. 

Progressive schools have been teaching 
with the aid of films (and slides) for 
years. But producers have their eyes on a 
vast market (the Nation’s 28 million grade 
and high school children), and they plan a 
big increase in the output of educational 
films. 

Shakespeare to Hawthorne. Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, organized seven 
years ago to supply educational films, has 
taken its first postwar expansion step. 
With.600 movies already on its list it has 
obtained Hollywood permission to tailor 
films out of features based on literary 
classics. Before the end of the year it 
plans to have 30 pictures ready for teach- 
ers of literature. Samples: Romeo and 
Juliet, A Tale of Two Cities, Treasure 
Island, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
The House of Seven Gables. 

Industries are prolific producers of 
films. Their efforts make ideal subjects 
for the classroom “theater.” The Ameri- 
can Viscose Co., for instance, has re- 
leased a three-reeler in Technicolor, Science 
Spins a Yarn, giving the history of rayon. 
Summer Storm, made for Westinghouse’s 
Pittsburgh division, shows how power 
companies: meet emergencies when the 
elements go on a rampage. 

Herb Lamb Productions of Holly- 
wood has completed what it says is the 
first motion picture integrated with a text- 
book ever made for grammar school chil- 
dren, It’s on how to play baseball and 
will be offered to physical education 
classes in connection with the condensa- 
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END BODY ODOR FEAR 


| THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
| Why use strong-smelling soaps when fragrant, 
| mildly medicated Cuticura 
Wr 








| New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
Spray brooder 


| HEARING AID 
D E A WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


| Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 





BEFORE 


Photogtaphs of a Columbus, Ohio, home before and after using Weed-No-More 


NO MORE back-breaking digging! Destroy ugly 
FED-N 0: ORE leafy weeds with WEED-NO-MORE! 
The 8-ounce lawn-size package treats 1600 square 
feet! Now you can enjoy a beautiful weed-free 


’ lawn f 1! 
Magie Weed Killer "Se N MORE kills dandelion, plantain and 


. other ugly weeds—yet won’t injure soil. 
Destroys Ugly Weeds but Won’t Get it today! Rid your lawn of ugly weeds for 


Harm Common Lawn Grasses! only $1. Just spray on... WEED-NO-MORE! 
On Sale at Paint, Hardware, Garden Supply, Department and Drug Stores 


WEED-NO-MORE 


THE AMAZING NEW WEED KILLER 
Made by THe SHerwin-Wittiams Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


* KILLS | 
It Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


















yr fy field. May —- you DETAILS . aie 
t J our spare time. xpe- laces 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. AR ES ites, 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. -~ house and = S85 Jen sprayer, Treatment yh 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE Saturate litter months. Also kills nite. Sorar 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Me. to come! _times 8 day. Ask your desler or WHITE. 
nS __TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 






FRUIT TREES 


SEEDS, ROSES ond SHRUBS 


ite for FREE 1946 CATALOG 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
8 Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y. 








ap banishes grime and 
odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum_ to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICURA *Tatcim. 












YOU CAN'T BEAT 


this to relieve itching of — 
| band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy an 
users in your vicinity. . 
American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-4), W. Y. 17, N.Y. IRRITATIONS 
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So Many 
SPECIAL! Druggists 
ATOM BOMB Say! 





PHOTOS 
$1.20 per set of 20 
4”x5" Glossy Photos stainless liquid which 


‘ : & 
Pictures of bombs exploding over Nagosoki . ion ake e invisible on 


and Hiroshima; close-ups of ground destruc- : skin — yet 80 remarkably soothing that 
tion, aerial views; close-ups of victims, etc first applications promptly relieve itching, 
Actual, official photos taken by U. S$. Combot burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
Cameramen. Priceless in future years. $1.20 skin and scalp irritations—due to external 
Per Set Postpaid. Order today! cause. Zemo ALSO aids healing. 


Apply clean, stainless invisible Zemo 
OFFICIAL PHOTOS CO. any time. It won’t show on skin. Buy 
434 No. Western Ave. 1-3 Hollywood 27, Colif. Extra Strength Zemo 


for stubborn cases. Z E M 0 
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Here’s a Doctor's 
formula — Zemo — a 























































AND BUILDERS GUIDES 
MM a hh phi marion fo Fhny = 


Mechanics 

‘Fi ‘ g Seebess, Limes Cuites sive 
s§ you © rt-cut instruc- 
Autry i in tions that you want—inciud- 
; ing new . ideas, so- 
lutions, plans, systems “and 
money-saving suggestions. 
An easy progressive course 
for the apprentice and stu- 
dent. A practical daily heiper 
and Quick Keference for the 
master worker. —aeeeunese 

qrorehere 9 are usin, 


eas ee eas 
% wa 4 ON: 4 VOLS.$6.. 


How to ure the steel square—How to file and set saws— 
How to build forniture—How to ase a mitre box—How 
to use the chalk line — How to use rules and scales — How 
to make jointe—Carpenters arithmetic—Solving mensu- 
ration problems—Estimating strength of timbers—How 
to set girders and sills—How to frame houses and roofs— 
How to estimate costs—How to build houses, barns, ga- 
rages, bungalows, etc.—How to read and draw plane 
Drawing up f peoton = now to quenvate < - if > 
ings on the steel square — How 
build hoists and scalfoide—ai yligh te— How to build stairs 
interior trim—How to hang door,—How 
—How to paint and insulate. 
HY get this egvistnnee for yourself simply 
in and mail the FREE COUPON below. 
ae ae ane Sal the PRES QUUPON below. 
AUDEL, Publishers, 49 West 23rd ST., New York 10, N.Y. 
Mail Audels Carpenters and Builders Guides, 4 vols., on 7 days free 
















trial. If O.K. L will remit $1 in 7 nd $1 ith 

Otherwise I will return them, No cbitestion niece =e She 
Name. 

Addresa 

Occupation_. 

(090000000 cnn SATE, 











Burn Your 
Name on Tools 


Protect valuable tools 
from thieves and tool 
borrowers! Electro Etch- 
er BURNS your name, 
any design, permanently 


on tools, instruments, 
dog collars, any metal. 
Easy! Simple as writing 
with pen or pencil. Rush order today—supply limited— 
no more when these are gone! SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
ponmman $1.00 plus few cents postage on delivery. Use 

days—money back if not delighted. Electro €tcher, 


book F-607, Strader Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


— Low Price ROOT ecy 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 
HP motor with friction clutch for 
safe operation. Cuts down timber, 
brush and ; turn blade ver- 
tical C. saw oe 
ui ell largest 
An ny at sine pulley for 
guaranteed. 


FREE 
Details 


belt work. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 464 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


8 ENLARGED 
4x6 PRINTS 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 32x42 30¢ 


prints, 4c each, developing 40c. 


WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Salem, Wisc. 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. . 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
conta " SYRUP PEPSIN 
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tion of a book, Play Ball, Son, by Bert V. 
Dunn. 
Pupils studying the history of World 


War II will have available the excellent | 


documentary films made by cameramen 
of the armed forces. And producers have 
available or are prepared to produce films 
covering subjects from apples to zinc. 


Closed: No Teacher 


Educators looked into the future last 
week and saw the danger of deserted 
schoolhouses with thousands of children 
denied their birthright of education. This 
condition was envisioned as coming to 
pass withih five years—unless something 
is done at once. : 

Present trends were alarming. Teach- 
ers colleges had enrolled only an approxi- 
mate 63% of the number they 
October, 1941. 


was even steeper. 

Meanwhile, a birth rate rising by 
leaps and bounds would, in five short 
years, swamp the schools. Financial re- 


sources for teacher education were in a 


bad state and headed for lower depths, a 


survey indicated. 

It was further indicated that the av- 
erage intelligence level of those entering 
teacher education programs was declining 
steadily year by year. 

Reasons. Educators have put a finger 
on two basic reasons for the arising dan- 

(1) low salaries; (2) lack of deter- 
mined leadership 


had in | 
In the arts colleges, always | 
a source of the majority of degree-holding | 
teachers, the degree of decline in relative | 
enrollment for teacher education programs | 


in maintaining high | 


standards in selection, education and ad- | 


mission of teachers to the profession. 








In the light of existing conditions, it | 


is clear that to attract capable people into 
teaching and to provide a minimum stand- 
ard of living, the minimum salary should 
be at least $2,000, says the National Edu- 
cation Association, And NEA adds that 
there should be a reasonable expectancy of 
receiving eventually $4,000. The estimated 
cost of merely bringing all teachers’ sal- 
aries up to the minimum $2,000 would re- 
quire an additional nationwide expenditure 
of $420 million annually, NEA says. 
Regarding education of _ teachers, 
NEA observes: No longer can just anyone 
teach school. The task calls for under- 
standing of child growth, recognition of 
individual differences, co-ordination of the 
learning process, knowledge of technical 
equipment, utilization of community re- 
sources and dozens of other abilities 
scarcely dreamed of 40 years ago. Al- 
though the well-prepared teacher is ready 
to undertake this complicated task she is 
today overwhelmed by exceedingly large 
classes and dragged down by conditions 
arising from too few classroom teachers 
and too few technical co-workers. The 
educational system needs 130,000 addi- 


tional professional employes, NEA con- | 


cludes. 


Action. The nation’s educators will | 
move to meet the teacher crisis this sum- | 


mer when NEA will sponsor a National 
Work Conference on Problems of Teacher 
Selection, Preparation and Certification. 














a Think of it! This amazing 
low price brings you 100 bloom- 
ing size Gladiolus Bulbs—8 glo- 
rious rainbow mix colors in these 2- 
year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr. Ben- 
net, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. Guar- 
anteed to flower 5 years! Order now while they last! Sent in 
plenty of time for spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
FREE Prompt orders receive J TUBEROSE Bulbs 
as Free Girt. Bloom first year into waxy 
white, fragrant flowers, 2 to 3 [ft. tall, can be grown in 
pots, too. 
SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 

Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus post- 
age on’ arrival. Send order, name and address to 

MICHIGAN es CO., Dept. GE-1423 
148 Monroe Ave., N.W Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 37 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘“‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 64-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. iil. 


GOLD ORES Mineral specimens from fa- 
mous Rocky Mountain mines. 
Identified and packed in illustrated box with 
descriptive booklet of pioneer discoveries. Un- 
usual and attractive souvenir of the Rocky 
Mountain West. Only 25¢, postpaid. Address: 
Miner, 675 Eliot Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128- e book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 __. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3429 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, _ 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure “Patent Guide’’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-D Adams 937-D Adams Building = Washington, | Washington, D. c. 















TOMBSTONE S 
DIRECT TO YOU $995] 2 
LE 


Genuine beautiful RO ROCKDA' 
Monuments, Markers. oat peld. @EASY 
tion or MONEY = Frei pa 
Free catalog. | 


Rockdale Gucmmestes., Dept. 64a Joliet, tI!-yee 








YOUR OWN HOME? 


Not unless you own also your share 
of U. S. Government Bonds. U. S. 
Bonds are a lien on every building 


and every acre of land in the U.S. A. 
Money to pay the interest on the 


bonds is raised by taxes. If you 
pay taxes, you are paying interest 
to some one. Why not pay it to 
yourself. You can buy United 
States Savings Bonds from any 
post office, any bank. There is no 
better investment. 


PATHFINDER 
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Feet Hurt? 


MAKING YOU FEEL NERVIOUS GROUCHY: WEARING YOU OUT 


-*Wear>: 







are easily 
adjusted 
to the pe- 
culiarities of 
each individual 
foot. 


AIR-FLOW ARCH- 
EZURS are non- 

metalic, soft and 
flexible. No elastic 


or hard construction! They have proved their worth 













by giving cushion comfort to thousands of grateful 


men and women who wear them and are recommend- 
ing them to their friends for fallen arches, pains in 
the feet and legs, burning callouses, and tired, aching 
feet. Airflow Arch-Ezurs are not a bulky, clumsy 
apparatus, but alight, airy support to wear in the 
shoe at all times with ease and comfort—they com- 
bine the latest features for foot sufferers’ individual 
needs. They fit into any regular shoe, ALL SIZES 
including widths. Write factory direct; save time and 
money. We pay postage if money accompanies order. 


Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
300 E. 5ist St., Dept. 36 Kansas City 2, Mo. 


BR IKE THE ‘asl Fe 


; latest Fi Starantoed. sim- 
e, easy me 
e Western =e * toy E>. te min mia by 











SEND NO MONEY. icra kin 
or send NGS 
postpaid. Canada, a bs mone for cally » Weching else to buy. 


£ ay 
WESTERN RANGER STUDIOS. Soot. 74. Hutchinson, Kansas 


‘'@ BARGAIN 


BAY 4 pak 
\ sumso 
ebeD@ pai aD 


PRINTS 
Fast Delivery and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
INCLUDES or Your Money Back 


DEVELOPING 8 EXPOSURE FILM ROLL 


° PIONEE PHOTO PRINT SERVICE 
BOOK SALE 35c up 


NEW AND USED BOOK BARGAINS 
Free catalog. 6000 titles. Books withdrawn from lend- 





ing libraries. Also publishers’ surplus. Novels, myster- | 


ies, westerns, non-fiction. Amazing bargains. 
AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, INC, 
Dept. P College Point, N. Y. 


KILLS RATS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


New, improved K-R-O Ready-Mixed in 
Bis-Kit form is effective—it kills rats or 
your money back. 
Easy to use. 
mess. No bother. 
Safe! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is a 
red squill product. Better to use around 
children, chickens, and farm animals. 
Small cost—35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
Red Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, 
seed, and feed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 













Nothing to mix. No 


FREE - ‘Rat Proofing Buildings and 

Premises,”” by U. S. Dept. of In- 
terior. Send for your copy, now. The K-R-O 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, Dept. 42, 






KILLS RATS 
ONLY 






®. ©. Bex 123, Wichita (1) Kenses | 
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Lessons. 








UTOPIA TRAVELERS... Bob Hope, Bing Crosby. 


Road to Utopia (Paramount ). Cros- 
by, Hope and Lamour struggle with ice, 
snow, desperadoes and vaudeville gags for 
an Alaskan gold mine. The film is a wildly 
hilarious tale of a couple of hoofers who 
find a treasure map and get caught be- 
tween two groups of villains. Hope-Crosby 
fun grows better every time. 

A Yank in London (20th Century 
Fox). International love story timed for 
several thousand British war brides’ ar- 
rival in the U.S. Dean Jagger is the air 
forces waist-gunner who guns success- 
fully for Anna Neagle’s waist. A do- 
gooder for hands-across-the-sea friendship. 

Idea Girl (Universal). Bright tunes 
and bright acting make this routine story 
of a song plugger and the music publish- 
ing company for which she works better 
than average entertainment. Jess Barker, 
Julie Bishop and Alan Mowbray. 

Young Widow (United Artists). Per- 
haps the trite plot is to blame for Jane 
Russell’s woodenness as a war widow 
whose heart is buried with her hero hus- 
band. Louis Hayward tries to win her— 
unconvincingly. 

Deadline at Dawn (RKO). Ro- 
mance between a gob, on the loose in New 
York, who thinks he has committed mur- 
der, and a dance hall girl who clears him. 
So-so diversion with Bill Williams, Susan 
Hayward and Paul Lukas, 

The Mask of Diijon (PRC Pictures). 
Where would the horror boys be without 
hypnotism these days? Ex-Magician Erich 
Von Stroheim uses it to do away with his 
young wife’s supposed lover. William 
Wright, Edward Van Sloan, Joan Bates. 

Three Strangers (Warner Brothers). 
Faith in an old Chinese legend lures Syd- 
ney Greenstreet, Geraldine Fitzgerald and 
Peter Lorre into co-ownership of a sweep- 
stake ticket. The plot, though involved, 
is stark and melodramatic. 

Tarzan and the Leopard Woman 
(RKO). Johnny Weismuller, slightly thick 
at the waistline, routs a band of jungle 
killers, saves four pretty school teachers, 
and swings and swims through jungle peril. 





| 
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CIGARETTE FIRE TLL WE GOT 
WERE. YOUR HOME WOULD 









A Pyrene extinguisher can prevent 
serious damage. Home and auto 
supply dealers now have Pyrene 
in stock. Buy yours today. 













~pe If EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household hints sent on request 








pyr Manufacturing Comp 


NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 






















ad oye cuscomers. 

experience or ca ital 

rte to start. I'll send y 

: assortment of products to test 

— Par and show. Start full or spare 
9 Cay 48 me. Premium often, 
monthly bargains. RU 

NAME today for a 


he [~/ 
Give 
BLAIR, Dept, 78-8 Lynchburg, Va, 


What Every Mason Wants 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 


Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Kuights of 
Pythias, Knights of Columbus, ete. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796, BA Chicago, 90, Ul, 


Genuine Moen-Tone Quality approved bv thousands since 1808, 


x 
8 exposure roll film developed with 16 prints or 8 enlargements 4 
exposure split roll doveepet with 16 enlargements 

) Exposure 35MM roll fine-grain developed and 354244 cnlgrtee 
— “-~ 
Mailers and Helpful Hints for better pictures sent without charge. 


SERVICE 477 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 


1) I'll help you get extra cash to fill your 
FREE —to live on. Su foed and 
yi 








Dearest § express 
office. Hurry! 





START IN BUSINESS 


FOR YOURSELF 





e PLEASANT ¢ PROFITABLE 


Enjoy independence and security from layoffs. 
Take orders for nationally-known merchandise 
needed by every farm and household. Quality guar- 
anteed by a 56-year-old company. No investment, 
no experience needed. We supply stock—you pay 
for the goods as they are sold. Your auto is your 
store——no rent to pay. 


START MAKING MONEY THE FIRST DAY 


Splendid company co-operation right from the start. 
Other McConnon dealers have been making good 
for 20 years and more. Opportunities better than 
ever now. No obligation in writing for details. Drop 
us a card today 


McCONNON & COMPANY DESK RD-2 WINONA, MINN. 
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She had triplets and two weeks later she 
° had twins.” 
Smiles “That’s impossible. How did it hap- 


pen?” 


7 us K i me A “Well, she lost one of the triplets.” 


’ 
Let's Face It “What would you do if you married 


A i L L > | These are the facts and I face them: a rich woman?” 
Foods that are highly nutritious “Absolutely nothing.” 
Too often are blessed with the nature 

; Of tasting undelicious. “T’ve got absolutely no sympathy for 
desired to render the people Philip Lazarus a man who beats his wife,”’ said Robusto. 
of America’s smaller cities | . . “A guy who can do that doesn’t need 

: “Did you notice Mrs. Blimp at the any,” replied Henpecko. 

and towns an extra service, banquet tonight? She really loves to eat!” 

h = “Yes, her figure has gone by the “Your lawyers are pleading a defense 
SO they aske board!” of insanity for you in this case. But you're 

. not really insane, are you?” 
our own magazine— ata ree ae “ As sie . 

y & “What's your favorite dish, Al? “T’ll be hanged if I’m not! 


“One that’s full of food, Cal.” 


“My husband thinks he’s changed a 
Pathfinder “That dentist has an eye for busi- lot, but he hasn't.” 
ness.” F “How come?” 


(Title registered in U. S. Patent Office) “YVes—even his dog shows its teeth.” “Well, he’s always talking about what 
a perfect fool he used to be!” 









to join with them in ee “T know now how it feels.to be run 
: down.”’ “What do you do with all those news- 
reporting the latest and “You need a good tonic, maybe.” paper clippings you're always cutting out?” 
ee ee ee part of “Nope; I just overheard those two “Oh, nothing. I just burn them.” 
blondes talking about me. “Then what’s the big idea? 
their radio program... “Oh, you see they’re some bargain 
Brain Teaser No. 127 sale ads I don’t want my wife to see. 
'THE A boy took spe- “IT understand your grandmother is 
cial notice of thenum-_ the old-fashioned type who still toils at a 
ber plate on an auto- spinning wheel. Does she earn much?” 
OP’RY HOUSE mobile, since it was a “Well, last night she won $50 on the 
number of only two red.” 

MATINEE”’ ; digits. He observed , 
that the sum of the digits divided by the “Why do you always flirt with wait- 
unit’s digit was 3, while the number, di- _ resses?” 

EVERY SATURDAY vided by the sum of the digits, was 7. “I’m playing for big steaks.” 
‘ What was the number on the plate? 
From 1:00 to 2:00 P.M. E.S.T. Solution to No. 126 “What does it mean here by ‘sea- 
J Let H be the height of the larger soned’ troops, Dad?” 
Over the Entire block. Then 5 minus H is the height of “Mustered by the officers and pep- 
the smaller one. The exposed area would _pered by the enemy, my son.” 
MUTUAL NETWORK be 5 H squared plus 4 times (5 minus H) 
: F squared, or 61. Solving for H would give “Stand up,” shouted the evangelist. 
(except West Coast stations) 3 ft., the height of the larger block. The “Stand up if you want to go to heaven.” 
smaller block would be 2 ft. high. Everybody stood up but one old man. 
; “Don’t you want to go to heaven?” 
Pathfinder has been chosen A lady noticed a group of small boys asked the ee“ wiki 
. . gathered in a lot excitedly planning a “Sure I do,” replied the old man, 
because Purina Mills game. She asked them what they were “but I ain’t goin’ with no excursion.” 


knows that it is edited going to play. 

: “Baseball,” said one youngster. 
especially for the people _ | “We're going to play a game of the United 
who live and work in States against the W est Indies. | 

Are some of you going to black your 


the nation’s small cities faces, then?” asked the lady 
“No,” said the boy. “Some of us are 
and towns—and they know | going to wash them.” 


also that its news is authentic. Two London urchins, a brother and 


sister, watched through the windows of a 


TUNE IN: busy barbershop. As a barber with a 


lighted taper started to give his patron 

a singe, Little Brother explained, “Gee, sis, 
MUTUAL NETWORK he’s lookin’ for ’em wif a torch.” 
EVERY SATURDAY “Don’t you find writing a thankless 
1:00 to 2:00 P.M. E.S.T. ais 


“Quite the contrary, everything I 
write is returned to me with thanks.” 


i i fn oY 
/ ary) 





“Did you hear about Mrs. Jones? 
PATHFINDER 


Ww 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of 
Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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In southern Utah and northern 
Arizona, you'll find one of Nature's 
finest art exhibits; massive monuments, 
beautiful temples, immense canyons... 
brilliant in flaming colors. 


When travel conditions permit, 
visit Utah's Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks...and the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. Together with 
Cedar Breaks National Monument 
and Kaibab National Forest they 
present 1708 square miles of breath- 
taking scenic beauty. 


be 3 eee Fade tr. We Lim eat 


mer These wonderlands are so closely 
Great White Throne— Zion National Park, Utah 


grouped that all may be seen in a 
few days time ...can even be visited 
as a “stop-over” when enroute to or 
from California, via Union Pacific. 


Begin your vacation with relaxation. 
Go the restful way—by rail. And for 
the finest in train travel... 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


The Progressive 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE Stiitamliners AND THE Challengers 





